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TO THE 
17,061 AGENTS. 


WHO -REPRESENT | 


| 








THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


You as Hartford Agents, know of the 
Hartford’s 124-year record of honorably 
meeting its obligations but this story may 
be unfamiliar to many property owners 
who need guidance in choosing a sound, 
time-tested insurance company.To help such 
property owners organize their insurance 
thinking along sound lines the Hartford has 
provided you with the annual statements 
of the Two Hartfords and with much other 


instructive literature. There is evidence that 





these documents have already performed a 


genuine service by furnishing helpful infor- 











mation as to what constitutes a sound com- 
pany and suitable protection against many 


dangers which threaten property interests 


of all kinds. If you have need of an addi- 
tional supply of these documents we shall 


be glad to send you as many as you wish. 





























WHER 
TO THE PUBLIC: Our agents are home-owning, tax-paying citizens, active supporters of Chambers of Commerce, pt. "7 
. *. . . . . . . . ! e 
charitable institutions, and other civic enterprises. They can and do render valuable insurance service to property t Day | 
owners. In many communities our agent’s name is listed under ‘‘Hartford’’ in the telephone book. If it isn’t so lente 
‘ ‘ . this am 
listed write the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. | NELSO 
a 
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-__ This FREE BOOK 


Makes it &asy to Learn 
One KeyFact'EveryDay/ 


Will you accept, as a gift, this fascinat- 
ing new book, richly bound in cloth, stamped 
in gold? Its acceptance will place you un- 
der no obligation whatever. 

















A limited number of copies of A Fact A 
Day are to be given to readers who have 
always hoped for just such an automatic 
way to “Learn One New Thing Every 
Day.” Read the description below. If you 
would like a copy of this new easy guide 
to daily self-advancement, we will gladly 
send you one. But your request should be 
mailed without delay. 


A Simple New Way to Add to Your Knowledge, Enrich Your 
Conversation, and Increase Your Chances of Getting Ahead 





RE you content to stay in the A New Daily Plan 

same mental groove? Surely Do you need more key facts to carry out plans 
you want to rise above it—culturally, ~ your ages og —_ ~ -to widen a aoe 

° ° orizon—to get more from your rez g, t 
socially, commercially! It largely de- More into vour converatia® Se 
pends on how many “KEY FACTS” Now a plan is yy you, automatically, 
, how to ‘‘Learn One New ing Every Day,”’ and to 

you have to help you. help you cultivate the habit of going after 
‘ ’: . more. From the world’s treasure house of use- 
A “key fact” is basic knowledge— tui key facts the editors of this unusual book 
a specific “tool” which can be used A Fact a Day, have chosen one for each day of the 
. “ , year. In many cases, the key fact selected for a 
for definite purposes. Although it may given day has a direct connection with that particu- 
: —_ lar date—the anniversary of a great discovery, a 
be a simple fact, for instance, that revolutionary invention, a striking revelation of 

you are now reading this page, it 1s science, or of the birth of some genius. 

4 4 - Many of the key facts given (and interestingly 
not a KEY fact. It has no usable illustrated) are simple statements of things you 
value, for example, to a business man definitely should know. Others trace the outline of 


: . a . se. dite an entire subject, and open up new opportunities 
dictating a letter, or a housewife dis- for further delightful reading. 


cussing a book. Touches Every Field of Knowledge 
Ages ago man began coming, one Without attempting to exhaust any one field, 


: we A Fact a Day takes you on_ 365 little visits into 
by one, upon hew facts so interesting, Science, Literature, History, Drama, Biology, Zool- 


so useful, that he started making rec- ogy, Law, Archeology, Religion, Philosophy, As- 
a . tronomy, Art, Geography, Biography, Sport, Explo- 
ords and Saving them. In time those ration, ete. And from each daily excursion you get 


key facts took shape and became the at least one key fact—a fact perhaps entirely new, 
° 9 or one worth underscoring in your memory. 
framework of mankind’s knowledge. With this book in your hands you add systemat- 


ically, day by day, to your knowledge. Its fascinat- 


What Key Facts Do ing pages steadily broaden your interests, push 


through mental walls that may*hem in your workaday 

> . world, give you new perspectives and starting points 

Today, no one brain can hold more for that healthy curiosity without which no mind 

than a fraction of our useful key facts. con Pt a You yo ret me 7 a copy 

5 ce : seve P rs of act a Day, without obligation. ne coupon be- 

Some key facts, however, are so vital tow will bring it promptly, for the mere cost of 
that they should be the groundwork of shipping and handling. 

our conversation and thinking. 


A wealth of these ever-changing ae | 
topics and ideas woven into a 
man’s conversation compel you NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
ame 66 £. - “ . 
to say, ‘‘there is a well-educat- Dept. 129, Garden City, N. Y. 
F ‘ . - ‘ : Gentlemen: Please send me, entirely without obliga- 
In social life, in business, in tion, A Fact a Day, which contains an interesting, 
WHERE SHALL WE SEND YOUR FREE COPY? the enjoyment and advancement useful ‘Key Fact’ for every day in the year. I en- 
In the j : , . . you can derive from reading, you close twenty-five cents (postage stamps accepted) to 
n the interest of intelligent reading, the publishers have need key facts. The more you pay for the handling and shipping charges. 
cided to distribute a limited number of copies of A Fact can bring into any situation or 


ee for the small sum of twenty-five cents, merely to pay problem, the more successful you 
handlin 
handso 











ed person.” 





va me binding the volume is well worth many times why the most prominent people 
NELSt You are invited to mail the coupon at once. cultivate the habit of learning 
‘ELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 129, Garden City, N. Y. new key facts constantly. j 


g and shipping charges. In wealth of contents and will be in handling it. That is i 
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THE COVER: Hitler’s friend: Leni Riefen- 
stahl, movie actress, expert photographer, 
and one of the loveliest women in Germany, 
who last week was permitted to take the 
official pictures of the Nazi Congress at 
Nuremberg. She gave orders to a willing 
Hitler and he obeyed smilingly. To no other 
woman has the ascetic Reich Leader shown 
such public attention. (Photo by Universal). 
(See page 16). 
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TWO SUGGESTIONS: In my _ estimation 
your magazine has entirely surpassed all 
others in its field as far as news coverage 
is concerned. I know of no other with a 
text more interestingly written or with such 
good selection and arrangement of pictures. 

But, just two suggestions: Won’t you ar- 
range your motion picture column to in- 
clude a criticism of past pictures as well as 
the very latest? And won't you enlarge 
your “Books” column to include a summary 
list of the best books of the past few 
months, and possibly years, so that we shall 
not miss good publications that have not 
come to our attention? 

Harotp WANG 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


Editorial Note: Should News-WEEK report 
books and motion pictures months old it 
would be presenting stale news and not be 
entitled to Mr. Wang’s praise for news cov- 
erage. 

* 

RIOT’S CAUSE: I enjoy News-WEEK, es- 
pecially its third dimension of background 
facts, relating the cause of happenings. But, 
why in your article on the anti-Jewish riots 
in Algeria (Aug. 11 issue) do you blame the 
affair to a drunken Jewish soldier? The un- 
derlying facts are commercial and are di- 
rectly due to the fact that the Arabs are 
enraged over the high prices asked by the 
money-lenders for interest on their loans. 
After all it seems absurd to blame a riot 
against a race to one drunken man. I am 
sure, should an Arab come to a Jewish 
synagogue and raise a disturbance, the Jews 
wouldn't rise in arms, because of one Arab, 
and shout: “Kill the Arabs.” 


Oscar J. BECKER 
Union Pier, Mich. 
* 


BOUQUET: May I take this opportunity to 
congratulate you upon your page in this 
week’s (Sept. 8 issue) News-WeEEK, dealing 
with the churches and the New Deal. It was 
splendidly done. 

(Rev.) L. O. Hartman, 
Editor Zion’s Herald 
Boston, Mass. 


ey 
_ SHARP EYES: I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the picture on page 18 of the Aug. 
25 number. You say that it is a picture of 
Lord Jim winning the Hambletonian at 
Goshen, N. Y. Now I'll admit that we Ne- 
braska farmers are half baked. It has been 
an awfully hot Summer, and according to 


press reports we are quite gullible, but that 
picture is too much. I'll bet that the Ne- 
braska farmer can tell a pacer from a trot- 
ter by just hearing them coming around the 
turn. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Editorial Note: Dr. Dickerson is correct. 
News-WEEK knows that Nebraska farmers 
have sharp eyes and keen ears. The photo- 
graph, which carried an erroneous caption 
when submitted to News-WEEK by a picture 
agency, showed a pacing race at Goshen, N. 
Y., on the same day Lord Jim won the Ham- 
bletonian trotting event. Pacers move right 
fore-leg in step with right hind leg, left fore- 
leg in step with left hind leg. Trotters move 
right fore-leg with left hind leg, left fore-leg 
with right hind leg. 


S. W. DicKerson 


, APOLOGY AWAITED: I have been en- 
joying your magazine for some time now 
and had my remittance ready to forward 
for another year, when your copy of Aug. 
11 reached me. I cannot understand how 
any magazine with the high standing of 
News-WEEK can publish such filthy letters 
as you have, both in Aug. 4 and Aug. 11 is- 
sues under the head of Fertility Period. 
This makes your magazine unfit for any 
young student looking up current events, 
and no lady can approve such advertising 
of her sex. Before taking this up with the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the Post- 
master General, I will await your apology 
through the medium of your News-WeEEK. 
Amy Mary SMITH 
Placerville, Calif. 


WAR STRENGTH: I note with interest 
your statement under the heading Army on 
page 9 of the issue of Sept. 1, in which you 
State: 

* “The normal war strength of a division is 
1,000 officers and 27,000 enlisted men.” 

_Tables of organization of the infantry di- 
vision set out that the wartime strength of 
the infantry division as: 

Total Commissioned........ 926 
Be re es 
Aggregate . sh omagh souleeree 

Who is right, please ? 

; James B, Hippie 

Pierre, S, D. 


Editorial Note: The War Department states 
that according to its most recent tables of or- 
ganization the wartime roll of an infantry 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 60,000 
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11:13-Vm dele eave: 
TO A TREAT 


WITH WILLIAMS 


AQUA VELVA 


AFTER SHAVING 


1. Feels great. — 2. Soothes tiny 
nicks and cuts. — 3. Helps keep 
your face from getting rough and 
dry.— 4. 
sunburn.— 5. Makes distinct im- 


Lessens windburn and 


provement in your appearance, 


THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM 
THE NEW WILLIAMS BRUSHLESS SHAVE 





THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 


News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background—Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Mustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 


—_titttttettteteteete eee 


: F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 

; News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 

gs New York, N. Y. 

* Please enter my subscription to News 

1 Week for one year ($4), and send 
me a bill. 
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The New 
Merriam 
Webster 
Now Ready, Is the 
Most Important 
Contribution to 
je hthor- ha kelet-t| 
Equipment 
In 25 Years 


1934 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
Second Gdition 


aA New Greation-Greater than Us Gameus Credecessors 


20 Years Newer Than Any 
Comparable Dictionary 


The past quarter-century has witnessed an 
amazing evolution in man’s practical and cul- 
tural knowledge. The foundation book of 
education, Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, had to be remade to comprehend this 
vast change. No mere revision was adequate. 
A new creation was necessary—a new book 
that could serve the present generation as 
Merriam-Websters have served succeeding 
generations for more than a century. The stu- 
pendous task of making a NEW Merriam- 
Webster has been completed. A new book has 
been created that is beyond comparison with 
any other ever published. 


207 of the World’s 
Greatest Specialists 


Under the leadership of William Allan Neil- 
son, President of Smith College, as Editor in 
Chief, the greatest corps of editors ever organ- 
ized was created to make this volume and to 
maintain the Merriam-Webster reputation for 
supreme authority.”” Every technical subject 
has been handled by a specialist. Dean Roscoe 
Pound of Harvard, for Law; President Joseph 
Sweetman Ames of Johns Hopkins, for Phys- 
ics; Professor Harold H. Bender of Prince- 
ton, for Etymology, are representative of the 
unassailable authority back of this new 
Merriam-Webster. 


600,000 Entries—The Greatest 
Amount of Information 
Ever Put into One Volume 


The — and completeness of material in 
this book make it a source of information on 
every subject in the whole range of human 
knowledge. It is the key to every branch of 
man’s thought and activity. 


122,000 Words That Are 
In No Other General Dictionary 


No other dictionary has ever approached the new 
Merriam-Webster in the size of its vocabulary. How 
greatly our language has broadened, to keep pace 
with modern civilization, is evidenced by the fact 
that there are thousands of mew words in the new 
Merriam-Webster. 


Thousands of 
Encyclopedic Articles 


The new Merriam-Webster goes far beyond the ordi- 
nary conception of a dictionary. Not only does it 
list the largest vocabulary ever published with the 
meaning, spelling, pronunciation, etymology, and 
use of each word; but in addition it contains ency- 
clopedic articles in thousands of cases. These articles 
are amazingly rich in useful information and add 
incalculably to the educational value of the book. 


12,000 Terms Illustrated 


Wherever a picture is needed to enable you to see a 
thing clearly, the new Merriam-Webster gives you 
an authentic, detailed illustration, expertly drawn 
to show just what you want to know. The pictorial 
illustrations, including many beautiful color plates, 
cover every subject imaginable, and offer a great 
fund of information and education in graphic and 
fascinating form. 


35,000 Geographical Subjects 


Complete pronouncing Gazetteer section covering 
the entire world. Modern names, latest population 
figures, most useful and up-to-date geographical 
information. 


13,000 Biographical Notes 


Pertinent information on noteworthy men and 
women from classical times down to the present, 


Marks a New Stage in the 
Science of Etymology 


The new Merriam-Webster sets a new standard for 
completeness and accuracy in  . the sources 
and evolution of words, and offers etymological 
treatment far beyond anything ever before published. 


Definitions Are Authentic 
But Easy to Understand 


While the first requirement of every definition in 
the new Merriam-Webster has been absolute accu- 
racy, at the same time the editors have striven for 
the highest degree of clearness and simplicity so 
that anyone can easily understand everything except 
matters of interest only to technicians. 


Synonyms and Antonyms 


The admirable work on Synonyms is that of John 
Livingston Lowes prepared especially for Webster's 
New International Dictionary. Thousands of Syno- 
nyms have been added. Complementing the Syno- 
nyms are full lists of Antonyms—the largest number 
in any general dictionary. 


Write for*Free Illustrated Brochure 


It is obviously impossible in such small space to give 
an adequate description of this epoch-making book. 
There are scores of striking features that can not 
even be mentioned here. So that you may realize 
fully why the new Merriam-Webster is the greatest 
single volume ever published, we will be glad to 
send you without cost or obligation a most interest- 
ing and handsomely illustrated booklet containing 
full information, sample pages, and specimen color 
plates. Mail the coupon for this splendid booklet. 


See the New Merriam-Webster 
at Your Bookstore, or 
Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me without cost or obligation your 
illustrated booklet describing Webster's New 
International Dictionary, Second Edition—The 
new Merriam-Webster. (News-Week 9-34) 
IE a wticinieinteiniaenninsithinelinstasesiniechsdeiniten 
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© Brooks Brothers Paul Brewer 


116 YEARS OF QUALITY 


Established 116 years ago...and still under 
the active management of the same fam- 
ily...Brooks Brothers have engaged con- 
tinuously in their own manufacture of 
men’s and boys’ clothes. Throughout this 
long period they have steadfastly main- 
tained standards which are known and 
respected all over the world. Anything bear- 
ing the Brooks Brothers’ label is correct... 


in materials, workmanship and style. 


Men’s ready-made suits $55 to $85 


Write for the current itinerary of our travelling repre- 
sentatives now visiting 52 cities from coast to coast, in- 


cluding many well-known preparatory schools and colleges. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


techs Hh 


2S ‘LOTH rN Il IN GAPL) 
Mens Furnishings, Hats + Shoes 


NEW YORK +. BOSTON - NEWPORT 


MADISON AVE, COR, FORTY-FOURTH ST.» NEW YORK 
NEWBURY COR, BERKELEY STREET * BOSTON 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET * NEW YORK 








— 
—— 


division comprises 995 commissioned officers, 
10 warrant officers, and 21,065 enlisted men 


CONVERT: | leslie’ with supercilious dis- 
dain upon the intrusion of News-Weex into 
the news magazine field. I was scornful of jts 
presumption and skeptical of its survival, 

Fortuitously, News-WEEK has been ayaijl- 
able for my perusal now for some time and 
I'll have to admit—I’m converted. I feel un. 
informed and biased unless I have reaj 
News-WEEK ... a feeling of having misseq 
something. 

Mark my words, News-WEEK is going to 
give its contemporaries a run for their money 
—is doing it. Incidentally, your covers are 
more eye-arresting and calculated to oke 
exciting interest—lay all others in the shade 
I see in them grim drama—subtle hu: mor— 
and often poignant irony, —living portraits! 

Cuarces R. Wacker 

P. S. Believe it or not, this is my first ex- 
perience in writing gratuitous testimonials, 

Bratenahl, Ohio 


e 

BOOKS: As a regular subscriber to News. 
WEEK I want to thank you for the amount of 
information you manage to inject into your 
reviews of books published weekly. These re- 
views may be short, and some of them don't 
tell us much about the contents of the books 
under dissection, but it is what you tell us, 
in true News-WEExK style, that I like. Es- 
pecially about the writers themselves. 

Take, for instance, your analysis of John 
“Trotsky” Flynn’s “Security Speculation,” jn 
the current issue. What you tell your readers 
of that well-built Irishman—who was born 
in Maryland—is of vastly more interest to 
your readers than a real “analysis” of the 
book itself would have been. 

Under Satire you review Rose Macaulay's 
“Going Abroad,” dealing with the Oxford 
Group, a lot of people of whom I think we 
shall hear a good deal in the near future. . . 

James C. Morrer 

Louisville, Ky. 


« 
HYBRID: The headline over your Front 
Page article on Upton Sinclair (Sept. 8 issue 
says: “California: Primaries yield political 
hybrid.” It made me wonder. I looked up 
the word “hybrid” in the dictionary and 
found that it came from the latin “hybrida,” 
meaning “the offspring of a tame sow anda 
wild boar.” I cannot think that News-\Ve 
used it in this sense, but would like further 
information. 





Cart Evans 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Editorial Note: If Mr. Evans had further 
explored Webster’s Dictionary he would have 
found that the English word means ‘ 
thing of heterogeneous origin or composi- 
tion.”” Mr. Sinclair, who is a Socialist run- 
ning on a Democratic ticket with many Re- 
roma behind him, would seem to fill the 





VERSUS QUADRU wanes Why do you run 
so many pictures of cattle and hogs? Each 


issue seems to me to have more of them, and 
Aug. 18 there were more dead cows tha n live 
men on the cover. Your portraits seen vo 


evenly divided between politicians mt 
mals. Maybe that is intentional. 
WILLIAM REDMOND 
Chicago, III. 


& 

DEMAGOGUES IN DANGER: Your recent 
story (Aug. 25) of the antics of Huey Long 
makes me think that Louisiana is pretty 
civilized. No one could carry on this way in 
my State, Virginia, without being shot at. 
The reason we have not lately had any polit 
ical shootings is because no politician here 
would dare demagog. 


Richmond, Va. 


o 

LOW FINANCE: [I think the story about 
the man who was going into the business of 
not raising hogs (Aug. 25) in extremely a 
taste. The far-reaching efforts of the adm 
istration to improve the farm situation 
should not be treated so lightly, And good 
citizens are behind these laws, crops, flock, 
barrel. The only man I know ‘who does not 
approve is a farmer who ceased raising t0- 
bacco at a loss two years ago. If he had 
waited until this Spring to stop, he would be 
getting $5,000. 


Grorce THOMAS 


SAMUEL LAW 
Worcester, Mass. 
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AMERICA'S MOST FASCINATING 
TELLER OF 
STORIES 
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Everything 
n 
n THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF THE 
YOURS AT LAST, in a single handsome volume, at an 
's incredibly low price, EVERY ONE of the amazing stories 
d that have made O. Henry immortal! You've always longed 
e to have for your own ALL the irresistible tales of this in- 
comparable writer. Of course, you’ve heard of his stories. 
Probably you’ve read a few of them—and wanted to read 
more. But heretofore they were only available in many- 
volume editions at prohibitive prices. But NOW the entire 
. contents of a big 12-volume set have been put complete and 
a unabridged into this one beautiful 1400-page volume. Instead 
7 of paying $18.00 you may have every story O. Henry ever wrote 
id for a small fraction of this cost. 
A beautifully made book bound 
in rich red flexible Fabrikoid, 
or gold stamped. 
All the Romance, 
™ Laughter, Pathos, 
; . . 
re Thrills, Surprises, 
I~ . 
i Of the Most HUMAN Writer 
> Who Ever Told a Story me 
he : : 14 Pages 
oe — O. Henry stands alone in the world’s litera- 9 
snake Struc ture. There never was anyone quite like 273 Stories 
un ; Judge:—When you sent me up for him—no one who ever found such gripping 
in 
- four years, yc lled ttle- ° * 
ch snake. Maybe | am one—anyhow you stories to tell or who told them with such Now Only 
hear merattlingnow. One year after : 4 
nd I got to the pen, my daughter died sympathy, humor, and deep human under- 
ve ptf oy standing. “Bagdad on the Subway” he 95 
yut daughter Judge, and I’m going to loved to call New York—and in the great 
° make you know how it feels to lose ° 
ni- one. I'm free now, and 1 guese I've busy heartless city he found as much . * 
out when | strike, Yours respect- glamour, adventure, drama, love as ever In Luxurious Limp 
) uly, RATILESHARS. existed in the flaming Orient. Now for a lit- 
What a beginning for a story— le over ONE CENT EACH you may hav 
and What a STORY! Don’t : tees no See ¥ ! vom poy 
tex ae for your own, to read and reread, every one of Libr r 
ent O. Henry’s immortal stories—in one gorgeous ! a y 
ng : P P 
- i volume. Binding 
. =v 
in la Oy \ 
+ >>», § y, 
lit to READ IT FOR 5 DAYS FREE 
a | 
3 si Is it difficult to believe that all 273 of O. Henry’s su- 
a=" ‘ perb stories are contained COMPLETE in this one ' 
i— Sl et de book? Get the book and see for yourself. WITHOUT cost 
¥ a 
AES ‘NS “tS or obligation you may have this volume in your own 1‘ 
ou Y “WM a) F home for five days. Examine it carefully, read as many & 
: \ AM) =a y of the stories as you wish. Then, if you are willing to . 
. Ly UT it As part with it, send the book back and owe nothing. If , 
Dp yy ——, —— you keep it, you need pay only $2.95 plus a few cents 1 
Ny\ postage—and even this small amount may be paid at 
the rate of $1 a month! : 
The Moth and Here’s the Reason for this Bargain ' 
e Moth an 
We want to add immediately a few thousand names to & owe nothing. 
The Bright Flame our list of booklovers who look to us to notify them ot a 
so a outstanding values ip books of real an asting merit. | . 
lonely. She FA at AE To accomplish this quickly we are offering a tremendous ' NAME ....00.eere0eeee0 
= an cpimance and the first time a. we can’t guarantee o =, eo i 
00 into the brig noisy ow price after the present special edition is exhausted. 
mene h nal She thought the « _S So act at once to avoid disappointment. ' 
ray My were pevin wo 4 4 
, e . s! le 2 
v tell you about it. oe MAIL THIS relejii te), NOW Eee ee ‘ 
— as _ Bem Re Ee wee owe ee ee eT Eee Se eS eS 



















































































































ME 


Here Are Just a Few of 


the Stories Included 


The Furnished Room 

The Ransom of Mack 
Handbook of Hymen 
Cupid a la Carte 
Innocents of Broadway 
Roads of Destiny 

A Double-Dyed Deceiver 
Cherchez La Femme 

The Enchanted Kiss 

Two Renegades 

The Lady Higher Up 

The Caliph and the Cad 
The Diamond of Kali 

The Marquis and Miss Sally 
Tracked to Doom 

The Prisoner of Zembla 
Tamales 

A Sacrifice Hit 

Madame Bo-Peep 

The Voice of the City 

A Lickpenny Lover 
Squaring the Circle 

Roses, Ruses, and Romance 
The City of Dreadful Night 
The Fool-Killer 


The Rathskeller and the Rose 
A Madison Square Arabian Night 
The Rubaiyat of a Scotch 


Highball 
City 


man O'Roon 





Vanity and Some 


Sables 





Red Fabrikoid The Guilty Party 












The Last Leaf 


Past One at Rooney's 


And 237 More 


1400 Pages 
273 Stories Complete 


For a Little More 
Than 1c per Story! 


The Buyer from Cactus 


The Badge of Police- 


A Harlem Tragedy 


The Girl and the Graft 














McKinlay, Stone & MacKenzie 
120 East 16th Street, New York. 


Send me carriage prepaid, the COMPLETE WORKS OF 0. HENRY 
in one volume, bound in limp fabrikoid. If satisfied, I will, within 5 
days, pay $1.00 and thereafter $1.00 a month until I have paid in all 
$2.95 plus a few cents postage. Otherwise I will return the book and 
(N.W. 9-15-34) 
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You ride better -:- 
you drive better--you feel better ina 
KNEE-ACTION CHEVROLET 








(Master Six Sport Coupe Illustrated) 


HE Ownership Test is simplicity itself. Chevrolet, engine—the smooth, sure action of cable-controlled 
through any of its dealers, will gladly lend you a new brakes—the refreshed feeling you enjoy when you are 
car to drive, over the same routes and in the same way you through. In fact, Chevrolet believes that the Ownership 
drive every day. Chevrolet is confident you will like the Test will prove to your complete satisfaction tha 
freedom from jolts that Knee-Action brings—the restful- the low-priced Chevrolet is the car for you and yours 
ness of shock-proof steering—the luxurious appointments © CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


© We Com, Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and G.M.A.C. terms 
of the big Fisher body—the getaway of an 80-horsepower et gyre en ee apy aa 


One Ride is worth a thousand words 
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Business men with brief cases, re- 
porters in shirt sleeves, Senators, law- 
vers, photographers, electricians carry- 
ing wires and amplifiers, clerks, secre- 
taries, and sightseers—all these last 
week crowded into the caucus room in 
the Senate Office Building in Washing- 
ton. Another Senate committee was 
investigating. 

There was nothing to distinguish the 
scene from any other Washington meet- 
ing of legislators and business execu- 
tives. Yet the story unfolded would 
have done credit to E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim. 

At a long table sat six 
Senators, members of the 
committee inquiring into the 
armament industry. Senator 
Gerald P. Nye, youthful and 
firm-lipped North Dakotan, 
had the chairman’s seat. Near 
by was Stephen Rauschen- 
bush, counsel, a veteran of 
exhaustive investigations of 
power interests. 


As chairman and chief 
counsel, these two plan a 
picture, to be built up by 
many witnesses, in which 
arms makers will stand out 
as fomenters of war, pro- 
longing armed conflicts in 
the interests of larger or- 
ders. Citing the close coop- 
eration between firms of dif- 
ferent nations, they hope to 
show that never, while pri- 
vate concerns compete for 
profits, will the mad race for 
weapons abate. 


The first arms makers to 
take their seats on the wit- 
nesses’ side of the table were 
three ranking officials of the 
Electric Boat Co., Connecticut submar- 
ine manufacturers. They were prosper- 
ous-looking, watchful—typical success- 
ful business men. The long press tables 
at which reporters scribbled incessant- 
ly,men and women craning forward in 
spectators’ seats, told them the eyes of 
the world were upon them. 

For three days they faced Senator 
Nye’s quiet grilling and occasional 
questioning by his colleagues. Officers 
of other companies followed. For each 
Witness Mr. Raushenbush had letters, 
notes, and cables, disclosing the most 
Intimate details of his business. Sena- 
tor Nye, aided by documents handed to 
him, asked endless questions. Gradual- 








ly his picture began to take shape. 


Licenses: Senator Nye looked at 
Henry R. Carse, the Electric Boat Co.’s 
stooped and mustached president. “You 
get a percentage on all submarine 
building for the British Government?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Carse. 

Besides submarines, the company al- 
so makes Elco motor boats. Basic sub- 
marine patents which it owns are used 
on all modern submarines. 

“Our relations are direct with Vick- 





ers and not with the British Govern- 
ment,” Mr. Carse explained. 

Further testimony showed that Vick- 
ers, huge British armament combine 
which supplies Britain and many other 
nations with submarines, pays royalties 
to the American firm. In return it 
makes full use of all their patents. 
The two companies divide nations be- 
tween them in a world monopoly. 

Any nation may buy the same latest 
model submarine if it will pay the 
price. But all parts of the British Em- 
pire and certain other nations, may 
buy only from Vickers. Spain, Japan, 
France, and the United States may buy 
only from Electric Boat Co. In a few 


MUN ITIONS: Fireworks and High Explosives Follow Search 


Of Senators Into Government and Armament Firms’ Letter Files 


small countries the two companies 
compete for orders. 

“It comes to this,” said Senator Nye, 
“that when Mr. Craven (head of Vick- 
ers) comes into possession of your 
patents, they are in possession of the 
British Navy.” 

The witness admitted this to be the 
case. 


U-Boats: Spectators leaned forward 
and reporters’ pencils scribbled at 
doubled speed when testimony turned 
to the Whitehead Company. Before the 
war, this firm, located at 
Fiume, then Austrian terri- 
tory, was licensed by Electric 
Boat Co. to use its patents. 
When the war broke out, 
Germany obtained the pat- 
ents for submarine construc- 
tion through the Austrian 
factory. 

Mr. Carse explained that 
by this means American pat- 
ents were available for Ger- 
man submarines. Thus the 
efficiency of the U-Boats, 
which preyed on American 
shipping, was increased 
through the business enter- 
prise of an American com- 
pany. 

The Germans did not prove 
paying customers, Mr. Carse 
revealed under further ques- 
tioning. After the war the 
company claimed $17,000,000 
damages for patent infringe- 
ment. It was able to collect 
only $125,000. 


Tax Dopeine: A sheet of 
paper, pushed across the 
table from Mr. Rauschenbush 
to Senator Nye, brought up 
the name of Sir Basil Za- 
haroff, Europe’s aged promoter of mu- 
nitions sales, whose finger has been in 
most of the arms-making pies of Eu- 
rope for half a century. 

“He is a very able man—a really 
brilliant man,” said Mr. Carse. “I met 
him in 1924 in Europe. I felt at the 
time I was meeting a great man.” 

The “great man,” the sheet of paper 
showed, received $2,126,099 in com- 
missions from Electric Boat Co. for 
promoting submarine sales, principally 
in Spain. Another paper showed he re- 
ceived a memorandum on how to evade 
income tax on the commissions in this 
country. 

The memorandum, prepared by White 


KEYSTONE 
Senator Nye, Who Sees A Relation Between 
Profits in Munitions and the Wars of Nations 
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King George: A Report of His Loyalty to British Munitions Makers 
Was Called “the Sort of Thing That Shouldn’t Be Made Public” 


& Case, prominent New York City law 
firm, advised Sir Basil to tell the Ameri- 
can Government that he had received 
the money not for himself but for a 
company he represented. 


Army SECRETS: Louis L. Driggs, one- 
time Annapolis student, now head of 
Driggs Ordnance and Engineering Co., 
faced the committee alone. A quiet, 
middle-aged business man, he grew 
visibly annoyed under questioning. 

A typewritten letter covering sever- 
al pages, which he received from the 
War Department during the Coolidge 
administration, proved the high spot 
of his testimony. 

“The War Department would be will- 
ing to release to your company the de- 
signs of our latest anti-aircraft ma- 
terial with the exception of certain se- 
cret portions,” the letter stated. 

It continued with details of what 
would be available to the Driggs con- 
cern, and offered advice on how to sell 
the guns to European governments. It 
concluded: 

“The War Department hopes that 
your company may be successful in 
obtaining an order for the manufacture 
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of a considerable number of these new 
anti-aircraft materials of the latest 
United States Army design.” 

To Mr. Driggs this was no more 
than the logical government policy. 
The United States, which buys no large 
guns from private firms in peacetimes, 
would like to be in a position to do so 
in case of war. Therefore, in this case, 
it was willing to keep a private manu- 
facturer alive by helping him develop 
a foreign market. 


Tue Kine!: Mr. Driggs’s company 
occupies a three-room suite in a New 
York City office building. It owns no 
factory, but lets out work by contract. 
Yet in Washington it was termed the 
“largest anti-aircraft manufacturer in 
the United States.” 

The bringing to light of a cable sent 
to the three-room office from Poland 
on Jan. 20, 1932, made Mr. Driggs 
scowl. It read in part: 

“King of Great Britain summoned 
our (Polish) Ambassador in London 
and intervened in 3-inch, or 75-mm., 
gun on new mobile mount... Great 
difficulty hold situation.” 

“That’s the sort of. thing that 
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shouldn’t be made public,” declared Mr, 
Driggs. The British sovereign’s action, 
he added, was in keeping with the 
Prince of Wales’s good-will tour and 
other efforts of British royalty to stimu- 
late Britain’s trade. His chief com- 
petitor in Poland, Mr. Driggs said, was 
Vickers. 

Senator Homer T. Bone, progressive 
Republican from the State of Washing- 
ton, was not to be distracted. His long, 
sharp nose detected a fruitful scent. 

“Is King George a stockholder in 
Vickers?” he asked. 

Mr. Driggs, thoroughly annoyed, said 
he had no way of knowing. He did 
know, however, that Vickers’s sales 
methods were “dirty.” 


Cuaco Guns: Late in the week rank- 
ing officers of the American Armament 
Corp. took the witnesses’ seats. This 
firm, founded by former employes of 
the Driggs concern, entered the field 
only this year. They had wasted no 
time in cultivating the promising mar- 
ket created by the war between Para- 
guay and Bolivia over the Gran Chaco. 

Three officers of the concern testi- 
fied they obtained orders for $1,800,- 
000-worth of arms and munitions. Less 
than half of the total contracted for 
has been delivered, they told the com- 
mittee. 

Though the United States has de- 
clared by Presidential proclamation 
that no more arms may be shipped to 
the Chaco belligerents, the embargo’s 
terms provide that contracts entered 
into before the declaration may be ful- 
filled. 


INTERNATIONAL: Day after day Sena- 
tor Nye and his committee poured a 
disjointed stream of documents and 
testimony into the record. 


When the proceedings were published, 
the whole world watched the shifting 
scene in the Senate caucus room. The 
Argentine Ambassador called at the 
State Department. Mention of Admiral 
Ismael Galindez in connection with 
bribe payments to South American 
officials was offensive to his govern- 
ment, the Ambassador explained. 


England, aroused over testimony of 
collusive practices between British and 
American firms, flared with resentment 
when the King’s name was brought in- 
to the evidence. British tradition for- 
bids public reference to the King when 
it is derogatory. 


Widespread demand for similar in- 
vestigation in Britain followed the tes- 
timony’s publication in London news- 
papers. Aifred Denville, Member of 
Parliament from Newcastle, where 
many of England’s warships are built, 
declared that Parliament Members 
would wait on the Admiralty “to de- 
mand assurances that such practices 
no longer continue.” 

People all over the world, with 
League of Nations figures for 1933 
armament expenditures freshly before 
them, read the Washington disclosures 
with a sinking heart. The League’s up- 
per estimate placed world arms pur- 
chases for the year at $4,399,000,000. 
This figure is far higher than that 
reached in the pre-war armament boom. 


. 
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STRIKE: Casualty List Lengthens in Grim Textile 


War as Neutrals Struggle to Arbitrate Differences 


At Honea Path, where the Chiquola 
mill dominates a landscape rooted in 
thin sandy soil, 200 mill hands joined 
the 375,000 textile workers who struck 
last week. But from patched shacks 
that dot surrounding meadows and pine 
woods, 400 other lanky and deliberate 
sons of South Carolina trekked stub- 
pornly to the mill. They were ready to 
work as usual. In all, some 300,000 
from Maine to Alabama refused to 
answer the strike call. 

For three days the 400 manned the 
whirring spindles, while the 200 loung- 
ing along the dusty roadside, glowered 
at workers passing through mill gates. 
Then, in the gray of early morning, 
several automobiles rolled into the iso- 
lated village and discharged pickets 
from other mill towns. They preached 
the gospel of a complete textile tie-up 
to their Honea Path fellows. The latter, 
slow to move but bitterly tenacious, 
caught the evangelistic fervor which 
has galvanized Southern strikers. 

The night shift had left the mill, and 
the day workers converged upon the 
picket line singly and in small groups. 
Forewarned of the visiting pickets, W. 
A. Clamp, Sheriff of Anderson County, 
had deputized many of the workers, 
giving them the right to carry weapons 
—in this case ancient rifles and a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of firearms. 

Drawling voices argued the age-old 
issues of individualism against coopera- 
tive action. Pickets’ staves and work- 
ers’ guns gave menacing emphasis to 
argument. Never, growled workers, 
would any man tell them they could 
not go to work. They must not work, 


pleaded pickets, or the new prosperity 
through the NRA would be a false hope 
and poverty would last forever. 


As words grew more bitter, voices 
took on a shrill note. An uppercut 
missed its target. Sheriff Clamp, anx- 
ious to prevent a fight, pinioned the of- 
fending worker’s arms. But there were 
hundreds, equally inflamed, crowding 
together in the thick dust of the road. 


A gunshot rang out. A fusillade fol- 
lowed. Up and down the road bullets 
kicked up little puffs of dust. Men 
shouted, women screamed, and pickets 
fled in a confused stampede. 


Two minutes after the first shot was 
fired, only a score of pickets were in 
sight, and they were lying on the road. 
Six were dead. The others, including 
one woman, had gun-shot wounds. 
Mill gates swung to and spindles re- 
mained idle through the day. 


PEACEMAKERS: Gov. John G. Winant 
of New Hampshire heard of the Honea 
Path killings a few hours after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked him to head a 
three-man board to sift employers’ and 
workers’ claims and arbitrate issues if 
both sides so desired. 


At 45, Governor Winant is the only 
man ever to be the State’s Governor 
twice. He has fought valiantly but un- 
successfully for a 48-hour-week law, 
and championed other labor legislation. 
Father of three children, the dark- 
haired, keen-eyed Governor first dwelt 
in the capital where he now governs, as 
a student at fashionable St. Paul’s 
School. Princeton and war flying 





were stages in a career culminating in 
liberal political leadership. 

From Concord he sent messages to 
his fellow board-members. Marion 
Smith, son of the late Senator Hoke 
Smith, and head of Atlanta’s regional 
labor board, said he could not refuse 
the President’s request to serve. To 
Governor Winant’s message he replied 
he would proceed immediately to Wash- 
ington. 

Raymond G. Ingersoll, holder of pub- 
lic office in Brooklyn, N. Y., and oldest 
member of the board, said he did not 
“see how I can decline.” Seven years 
as arbitrator in New York City’s cloak 
and suit industry qualified him for his 
newest and hardest job. 


Emp._oyers: After the first strike-day 
check-up George A. Sloan, who has 
lately attained prominence as a trade 
association executive, announced that 
only 92,000 strikers were out and pro- 
claimed the strike a failure. As head 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute and of 
the Cotton Textile Code Authority, he 
has done the talking for employers, 
both before and after the strike started. 


As each day brought more recruits to 
strikers’ ranks, Chairman Sloan ad- 
mitted the trend, but insisted the in- 
dustry was satisfied with the way 
things were going. Death of ten South- 
ern strikers—three in Georgia and an- 
other in South Carolina besides those 
at Honea Path—he attributed to the 
pickets’ “flying squadrons.” He charged 
that these groups, 200 to 5,000 strong, 
toured the countryside in trucks and 
cars, shutting mills by force. 

Mr. Sloan pleaded for more police 
and troops to guarantee the right to 
work. North and South Carolina and 
Alabama concentrated militia at cen- 
ters of unrest. A vast majority of 
workers desired to work, Mr. Sloan said. 
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Only intimidation kept them from the 
looms. 

Pickets paraded in front of his New 
York City office, singing ‘“Hang Sloan’s 
body to a sour apple tree,” and de- 
nouncing him as the man responsible 
for the strikers’ deaths. 

As the days passed, Mr. Sloan’s con- 
fidence diminished. 


“T am not in a mood to smile,” he 
said at the end of the week. “This 
thing is getting worse by the hour.” 


Sunday night, summoned by Gov- 
ernor Winant, who phoned him at his 
Greenwich, Conn., home, he went to 
Washington. To the board he declared 
employers would never agree to arbi- 
tration on terms proposed by strike 
leaders. 


STRIKE LEADER: When Mr. Sloan 
claimed but 92,000 strikers were : out, 
Francis J. Gorman, leader of the strike 
committee and veteran of four previous 
textile strikes, claimed 300,000 in his 
ranks. Press association compilations 
placed the first day’s total at 200,000. 
The figure at the end of the week was 
placed at 374,965. 





Like Mr. Sloan, Mr. Gorman de- 
plored violence. He laid responsibility 
for disorder at employers’ doors. It 
was needless summoning of troops, em- 
ployment of private police at the mills, 
and deputizing and arming of non- 
striking workers that precipitated 
bloodshed, he charged. 


In his orders to the strike “front,” 
Mr. Gorman counseled orderly behavior, 
but he ominously told reporters that if 
violence was thrust upon them, strikers 
would prove ready. 


It was the stocky Welsh-born strike 
leader who first proposed arbitration 
by the Winant board. His condition 
was that all mills close down before 
negotiation started. Further violence 
could only be averted by this measure, 
he declared. This condition caused Mr. 
Sloan’s prompt rejection of the pro- 
posal. 


Governor Winant urged reconsidera- 
tion. He had figures showing that in- 
ventories on cotton goods are now 
equivalent to eleven weeks’: consump- 
tion, so that no shortage would result 
from a temporary shutdown. ‘He rec- 


= x 
INTERNATIONAL 


One Was Shot on This Line: Guardsmen With 
Bayonets ‘Hold Back Strikers at Greenville, S. C. 


ommended acceptance of the strikers’ 
condition. 

The alternative, the Governor feared, 
was industrial warfare on a scale never 
witnessed in this country before. 


& 
DISASTER: Morro Castle Sails 


Home From a Pleasure Cruise 


COOL HAVANA CRUISES 


Sparkling VACATIONS on the 
famous T.E.L. MORRO CASTLE 


The seven-day Labor Day cruise of 
the Ward Line’s turbo-electric liner 
Morro Castle was a pleasant one. The 
258 passengers who embarked at New 
York Sept. 1 enjoyed “Havana's gay 
laughter,” the “thrilling sightseeing 
trips,” as the advertisements promised. 

As the black-hulled “luxury liner” 
steamed out of Havana Harbor past 
the sullen Cuban fortress from which 
she took her name, vacationists started 
to make friends with the 60 newcomers 
who had boarded her for the trip back 
to the States. 

All too soon it was last day out. Bags 
were packed—except for evening and 
going ashore clothes. In best bibs and 
tuckers, happy passengers sat down to 
a final gala dinner. In the dining room 
vari-hued streamers fluttered from 
colored lights. A band played lustily. 
Vacationing business men, policemen, 
stenographers, and schoolboys gayly 
twirled raucous noise-gadgets. Solemn, 
middle-aged couples, who had taken the 
trip for their health, donned foolish 
paper hats. Youngsters scrambled to 
knock bright balloons up to the C deck 
gallery above the dining room. 

On the bridge navigators saw fog 
and rain closing in. ‘Will you tell the 
old man?” The third officer asked Chief 
Officer William F. Warms. The mate 
went to look for Capt. Robert R. 
Willmott, 55, jovial and plump. He 
found him in his tub. Half an hour 
later most passengers knew the “old 
man” was dead, victim of a heart at- 
tack induced by acute indigestion. 

The scheduled dance was canceled. 
Quiet card players settled down. What- 
ever convivial parties took place were 
held in cabins or the small lounges off 
the big salon amidships. By 2 A. M. 
all but the most persistent night owls 
had retired. 

At 2:30 a night watchman reported a 
fire in the library. Stewards and sail- 
ors hurried to put it out, trying not to 
wake and frighten passengers. The 
fire spread. At 3:15 the radio operator 


sent out his first “stand by;” at 3:19 he 


tapped another. At 3:23 he sent out an 
SOS, reporting the entire ship afire. 
Her position he gave as 20 miles south 
of Scotland Lightship, a few hours’ run 
from New York. By that time most 
passengers were awake and aware of 
danger. 

Flames licked greedily down com- 
panionway. The main exit forward 
was a mass of fire. 

Women, children, and men rushed 
forward, met flames, and dashed aft. 
No stewards were in sight. Passengers 
huddled against rails, four and five 
rows deep. Wind blew blinding smoke 
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Last Port of Call for the Morro Castle, a Smoking Hulk on Asbury Beach 


and torturing flames in their direction. 

A few reached the port lifeboats, to 
find them licked by fire. Some braved 
the furnace amidships to dash to the 
starboard side, where sailors were low- 
ering the boats. Two stuck midway. 
A seaman slid down steel ropes and 
hacked them free. 


Plopped into the sea, the boats shoved 
away from the big ship. Heads sur- 
rounded by flames and screaming for 
rescue, peered from lower cabin port- 
holes. Husbands and wives on decks 
embraced, climbed to rails, and jumped 
into the sea together. Men and women 
slid down ropes, banging against the 
ship’s hot plates. 

With a sickening blast the partitions 
between the aft salon and a veranda 
cafe went up in fire. Flames rushed 
out at the frenzied, praying group 
huddled on the afterdeck. Fully 100, 
in nightclothes, negligees, overcoats, 
anything handy, some with lifebelts, 
some without, climbed to the rail and 
cascaded to the sea—hitting each other 
as they fell. 


At dawn liners like huge gray ghosts 
slid into sight through the rain. Soon 
life boats dotted the water, picking up 
22, 40, 70 persons, struggling in the 
sea. Between 7 and 9 A. M. five of 
the Morro Castle’s boats—half loaded, 
mostly with members of the doomed 
ship's crew—struggled through a 
—— surf to points on the Jersey 
shore. 


Coast Guards, Summer residents, and 
police hustled survivors off to impro- 
vised first-aid stations and hospitals. 
Volunteer nurses brought dry clothing, 
food, and whisky. Men took the day 
off from business to run their cars as 
ambulances. Survivors stretched ex- 
hausted on cots; the hardier mutely 


puffed at cigarettes. 
low, finally gave out. 

On the beach men and women who 
had swum—some without lifebelts— 
eight miles to shore staggered through 
the combers to safety. A National 
Broadcasting Co. mobile unit was set 
up for a nation-wide account of the 
tragedy. More lifeboats appeared. Fish- 


Oxygen tanks ran 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Conferred at Hyde Park with Joseph B. 
Eastman, Coordinator of Transportation; 
Harry L. Hopkins, Relief Administrator; 
Joseph Kennedy, chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission; Upton Sin- 
clair, California Democratic nominee for 
Governor; Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia of 
New York, and others. Appointed media- 
tion board for textile strike (see Labor). 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Attorney General Cummings reported 15,433 
prisoners in Federal institutions on Aug. 
17, compared with 18,636 a year earlier. 
He attributed the reduction to repeal of 
liquor laws. 

State Department announced plans to nego- 
tiate reciprocal trade agreements with nine 
nations within near future. 

Treasury Department offered to refund is- 
sues of $1,774,748,500 in its September re- 
financing program (see Business: Treas- 
ury). 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Donald R. Richberg, secretary of the Execu- 
tive Council, reported 432,000 homes saved 
from foreclosure by Federal loans (see 
Business: New Deal Audit). 

Federal Relief Administration allotted $10,- 
500,000 in relief funds to Pennsylvania, af- 
ter Governor Pinchot agreed to call special 
session of the State Legislature to make 
relief appropriations. FERA previously re- 
fused to allot funds until the State made 
arrangements to contribute its share. 

National Recovery Administration appointed 
Dr. Willard Hotchkiss, president of Armour 
Institute of Technology, to administer the 
basic code authorized last July for 262 in- 
dustries which have no individual codes. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY 

(Week ended Sept. 6) 
$102,218,054.30 
$121,391,670.62 
Balance oeeees + $2,134,084,016.26 
Deficit, fiscal oe+- -$453,323,137.23 
Public Debt ooseeee4$27,053,641,343.33 


Receipts 
Expenditures 


ing smacks brought in their rescued— 
and corpses. 

At sea, a dozen planes—bearing news 
men, photographers, and Coast Guards 
—nosed through driving rain to their 
dull red beacon. Locating bodies and 
swimmers in the waters, the aviators 
threw them life preservers and sig- 
naled locations to rescuers. Gov. A. 
Harry Moore of New Jersey went out in 
a National Guard plane and waved a 
red flag to boats below as he sighted 
men and women in the water. 

By afternoon the rescue liners—the 
Monarch of Bermuda, the City of Sa- 
vannah, and the Andrea F. Lucken- 
bach—pointed toward New York piers. 
There relatives of the luckless holiday- 
makers waited grimly for news when 
the liners docked. Survivors in bor- 
rowed clothing were carried off on 
stretchers. A few were able to walk 
off. Hysterically happy, some families 
were reunited. Other families never 
would be again. 

All day Coast Guards and volunteers 
scoured the sea for survivors. At 
nightfall from the still smoldering 
Morro Castle they took off Chief Officer 
Warms, who became acting captain 
after Captain Willmott’s death, and 
fourteen other members of the crew. 
The cutter Tampa tried to tow the 
Morro Castle toward New York. But a 
35-mile gale came up. The towline 
broke, and the burning steamer beached 
herself, at Asbury Park. 

Early Tuesday estimates showed 224 
of 318 passengers were saved; 94 dead 
or missing. Of 232 crew, 189 survived; 
43 were lost. The companies that in- 
sured the ship faced prospect of pay- 
ing $5,500,000 for her total loss. The 
Ward Line faced innumerable damage 
suits. Many sparkling vacations were 
ended forever. 
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INQUIRY: Post Mortem Begins; How Did 
It Happen? Who Was Responsible? 


A Department of Commerce com- 
mittee in New York Monday asked 
ship’s officers what caused the holo- 
caust that left the Morro Castle a 
twisted mass of blackened steel and 
fire-fused glass on the Jersey beach. 


The first witness was Acting Capt. 
William F. Warms, nursing the right 
hand he broke trying to get to the 
officers’ quarters to move his captain’s 
body. 

“Somebody,” he told Dickerson N. 
Hoover of the Steamboat Inspection 
Service, “set that fire.” 


The officer, whose forecastle lan- 
guage confirmed his rise from seaman 
to master, spoke of a previous suspi- 
cious fire. Sobbing, he described Captain 
Willmott’s death. Then he said he had 
ordered everything possible done to 
fight the fire and rouse the passengers. 
“Some wouldn’t leave their rooms,” he 
said. “There had been a number of 
drinking parties the evening before.” 


Contradicting Warms’s_ testimony, 
Second Officer Clarence Hackney testi- 
fied that the crew lowered some life- 
boats before the signal was given. Fire- 
fighting stopped in 25 minutes, Warms 
said, because the engine room crew 
shut off pumps and retreated when 
smoke billowed down ventilators. But 
Hackney and First Officer Ivan Free- 
man both confirmed the acting captain’s 


General MacArthur (Center) and Board of Strategy at Raritan Arsenal, 


suspicion of arson and his account of 
a blaze in the hold Aug. 27. 

Later in the day the three officers 
were subpoenaed to explain their 
charges of incendiarism to a Federal 
grand jury. 

Meanwhile 350,000 curiosity-seekers 
jammed Asbury Park’s boardwalk to 
gape at the beached liner. On hot dogs 
and souvenirs the visitors spent $750,- 
000. 

“We'll use her as a tourist attrac- 
tion,” said Councilman Louis Croce. 
“With the Morro Castle permanently 
on the beach, we’ll back Atlantic City 
off the map!” 


® 
NRA: Robbie, Batting for Boss, 
Is 


New Deal Storm Center 

“There are enough two-fisted men 
around here to attack without picking 
on a little woman,” boomed NRA Di- 
visional Administrator George L. Berry 
at inquisitive reporters last week. “She 
had no more to do with the employ- 
ment of Jack Wilsheares than my 
office boy. I didn’t know he was her 
brother-in-law. If I had it wouldn’t 
have made any difference.” 

Just then a messenger skidded up. 
“The boss wants you,” he said. ‘Oh, 
is she back?” asked Major Berry, end- 
ing the interview as he turned away. 

Off in another section of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building, deep with- 
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in a maze of desks, secretaries, ang 
offices, sat NRA’s “little woman,” 
Major Berry’s “boss,” Frances M. Rob. 
inson. Her thin, nervous fingers dug 
aggressively into a pile of mail ang 
papers on the desk of her vacationing 
chief, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. On her 
shoulders weighed the heavy responsj- 
bility of executing General Johnson’s 
reduction of codes from 682 to 259, 

Up to her neck in work, Robbie hag 
no time to answer inquiries into the 
recent employment as NRA deputy ad. 
ministrator of her brother-in-law, John 
Wilsheares, at a salary of $6,600 g 
year. In her absence Major Berry took 
up the cudgels to beat down impli- 
cations that she was exercising too 
much power behind the throne. 

Demure, 5-foot Robbie, busy as a 
wren and smart as a catbird, has an- 
tagonized many an industrialist, labor 
leader, newsman, and NRA worker by 
her ardent loyalty to her brusque boss 
and her increasing influence in Wash- 
ington affairs. 

Her critics say she is intoxicated 
with power and publicity. Capital 
gossips held her responsible for the 
General’s explosive resignation and 
subsequent retraction last fortnight. 
She urged him, they said, to make a 
dramatic exit from the New Deal. 

Washington correspondents were not 
pleased to hear last week that Robbie 
may soon be placed in charge of NRA 
publicity. In the face of all rumors, 
she maintains a consistent silence. 
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Winning the “Paper War” 
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ARMY: Brand Strategy Crushes 
Invaders, Ending Paper War 


At 4 o’clock one morning last week 
at Raritan Arsenal, N. J., doughty Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur turned tired eyes 
on his staff. The theoretical defense of 
the Eastern seaboard was at a crisis. 
Despite frequent refreshments, the long 
week of pen-pushing, pin-sticking, and 
discussions of “‘terrain features,” “‘evac- 
vation areas,” and “limited objectives” 
had sapped the defenders’ strength and 
torn their nerves. 

Weariness was intensified when um- 
pires of the fictitious war declared that 
the attempt to flatten the “enemy’s 
salient” had been balked by drenching 
rains and heavy casualties. General 
MacArthur called “time out.” 

When the imaginary war was re- 
sumed, the brows of the “war-worn”’ 
General Staff cleared. Plans had been 
perfected for big push against the 
“enemy invaders.” Ten large Martin 
pombers, the only realistic element in 
the entire exercises, had orders to rush 
from California to Mitchell Field, Long 
Island. A load of bad fuel necessitated 
their landing at Atlanta, Ga., with loss 
of valuable time. 

Along a 40-mile front in southern 
New Jersey 110,000 paper “‘doughboys”’ 
went into action. The United States 
high command followed Caesar’s strat- 
egy of “divide and conquer.” The 
smashing American offense rolled the 
left flank of the invading forces east- 
ward to the sea, where it was bottled 
up in northern New Jersey. The help- 
less remainder of the imaginary Black 
Army surrendered unconditionally. 

The war was won. Highest military 
circles expressed satisfaction with the 
results of the most gigantic paper- 
campaign exercises ever held in this 
country. They were convinced that 
America could mobilize with sufficient 
rapidity to repel an East Coast invasion. 
The efficiency of the four-army plan 
was demonstrated, and the newly mech- 
anized cavalry acquitted itself with 
distinction. 


Less welcome was the news that the 
country’s bombers had proved inade- 
quate. Of the 60 death-dealing planes, 
56 were “shot down.” 


Officers felt proud of their thrift. The 
entire paper maneuvers cost only 
$156,365. Had actual troops been used 
their transportation charges alone 
would have been $30,000,000. 


LOUISIANA: New Orleans Goes 
To Polls Under Armed Truce 


New Orleans voters trooped to polls 
this week to choose two Democratic 
nominees for Congress. It was the long- 
awaited election for which Senator 
Huey P. Long and Mayor T. Semmes 
Walmsley marshaled all their forces 
and promised to annihilate each other. 
Citizens hoped against hope that when 
the ballots were counted they could re- 
turn to normal existence. 





INTERNATIONAL 


Find the Kingfish: Huey Long and His State Guards in 
the National Bank of Commerce Building in New Orleans 


Last week Long-controlled State 
troopers swarmed into town by bus, 
truck, and train. Louisiana’s entire 
militia (3,000 men) was encamped on 
New Orleans’s seven-mile waterfront 
by Friday, when the tolling of noon 
brought the dictator’s toga to the King- 
fish. At that hour the 27 laws passed 
last month by the State Legislature 
swept into effect, giving the Senator 
and his ally, Gov. O. K. Allen, auto- 
cratic power over the city. 

Mayor Walmsley, czar of New Or- 
leans’s Long-hating Democratic ma- 
chine, had no intention of surrendering 
his power. He hastily armed city po- 
lice with sub-machine guns, and got 
two orders from State courts and one 
from a Federal court forbidding Long 
forces to interfere with the elections. 

At first the Delta dictator was un- 
impressed. Later he and the Mayor 
signed an agreement not to use armed 
men at the polls. But both made it 
clear the truce applied only to election 
day. 

While police and troops mobilized, 
parents of young militiamen flooded 
President Roosevelt with letters pro- 
testing against the use of “schoolboy 
soldiers” for political purposes. Their 
sons, Many parents wrote, were due 
back at high school in a short time. 
Others complained that Louisiana Col- 
lege’s football team would suffer be- 
cause many of the boys were off at the 
modern Battle of New Orleans. 

Alfred D. St. Armant, a Baton Rouge 
business man, flashed a telegram to 
the Kingfish: “My son... is a member 
of Company A, 156th Infantry ... This 


is to notify you that should any harm 
or injury come to him... I will per- 
sonally kill you as I would any other 
mad dog.” 

All through the pre-election week 
New Orleans streets looked much as 
they do during a world’s series baseball 
game. Hundreds flocked about shop 
entrances listening to blaring radios. 

Eighteen stories above the streets, 
in a paper-littered room in the National 
Bank and Commerce Building, Senator 
Long himself acted as producer and 
master of ceremonies of the most lurid 
series of radio programs the Crescent 
City had ever heard. As self-appointed 
prosecutor for a_ special legislative 
committee, he pulled witness after wit- 
ness before a WDSU microphone to tell 
shocking stories of graft and vice 
among anti-Long city officials. 

The public and reporters were barred 
from the “open hearings.” The accused 
would have their chance to be heard 
later on—after the election. 

Day after day the Kingfish ranted be- 
fore the microphone, bellowing at wit- 
nesses, prodding them to testify that 
the “turkey-head scoundrel” (Mayor 
Walmsley) or some municipal aide was 
a “crook,” a “grafter,” or a “drunkard.” 
Frequently the roaring inquisitor be- 
came so excited that he forgot studied 
ruralisms and lapsed into grammatical 
English. 

Someone told him that Lt. Col. Guy 
R. Molony, once head of New Orleans’s 
police and more recently a soldier of 
fortune in Honduras, had returned to 
town. Long grew suspicious, summoned 
Molony to the hearings, and asked him 
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Mrs. Roosevelt on the Air: “It Will Indeed Be a 
Pleasure to Revert to the Dances of Our Youth” 


if he planned to lead an armed group 
of anti-Long men. 

“No,” he replied calmly, “but I will 
be glad to.” 

“Try and do it,” Long challenged. 

“Watch us,” said the Colonel. 


ROOSEVELTS: 
Upton Sinclair, a “Lost” Son 


A_ Broadcast, 


A calm feminine voice, precise in dic- 
tion, carefully modulated, came through 
radio sets tuned in on an NBC network 
last week. The topic was dancing, and 
the speaker revealed a nostalgic devo- 
tion to the emotional overtones of the 
dances of a previous generation. 

“It will indeed be a pleasure,” the 
gliding voice told listeners in homes, in 
hotels, and on street corners, “to revert 
to the dances of our youth. If you 
really want to be demonstrative, a 
waltz can most perfectly serve the pur- 
pose.” 

Those who tuned in after the program 
started had difficulty at first in identi- 
fying the speaker. Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had increased her tempo since 
her last radio appearance. Still slower 
than most of her rivals at the micro- 
phone, she strove to crowd the requisite 
number of items into her part of a 30- 
minute program. 

America’s best-known example of 
public activity for women told her au- 
dience that she did not think a woman 
would be President of this country in 
the near future. The voters would not, 
she felt, feel confidence in a Woman’s 
final judgment on questions of State. 

She hurried on to newsier items. A 
man who hid his money in his mattress 
served to point a moral. Today, said 


the wife of the man who put through 
government insurance for bank de- 
posits, money is safest in the bank. 

After the broadcast an executive of 
the Simmons Co. (beds and mattresses) 
handed her a check for $3,000, payment 
for her broadcast. Mrs. Roosevelt en- 
dorsed the check and presented it to 
Henry T. Tatnall, whose American 
Friends Service League will spend the 
money on charity. 


e A car drove up to the spacious porch 
of the Roosevelt family home at Hyde 
Park, N. Y., one day last week. Out 
hopped Upton Sinclair. He rang the 
doorbell and went inside. 

The press heralded his arrival. Here 
was the man who recently deserted the 
Socialist party, ran for the Democratic 
Gubernatorial nomination in Califor- 
nia, and won. With a program far to 
the left of the New Deal, he had swept 
California much as Mr. Roosevelt 
swept the nation in 1932. 

Both men are persuasive speakers 
and engaging conversationalists. The 
conference was scheduled to last just 
an hour. Two hours elapsed béfore Mr. 
Sinclair emerged. Though tight-lipped 
about subjects discussed, he was volu- 
ble in praising the President. 

“T have just had the most interesting 
conference I have ever had,” he said, 
beaming. “I talked with one of the 
kindest and most genial and open- 
minded and lovable men I have ever 
met.” 


* At 10:30 Sunday night Jesse B. Gay, 
chief of staff of the First Naval Dis- 
trict, answered his telephone in Bos- 
ton. President Roosevelt was calling 
from Hyde Park. Was there any news, 
asked the President, on the hunt for 
the 53-foot schooner Black Arrow? 


Sept. 15, 1934 


James Roosevelt, his eldest son, was 
on board with James Knowlton, the 
craft’s owner, and a group of friends 
For eight hours navy vessels and pri- 
vate yachts had searched for Black Ay. 
row, long overdue in a race from Gloy. 
cester to Provincetown. 

The President showed no great cop. 
cern when told there was nothing ney, 
An able sailor himself, he felt sure 
James and his companions could ride 
out the gale which swept the New 
England section of the North Atlantic. 
But early editions of morning papers 
went to press bearing bold headlines: 
“President’s Son Lost at Sea.” 

At 11:45, shortly after his telephone 
inquiry, Mr. Roosevelt himself receiyeg 
a phone call. It was James on long 
distance. “We just hove to to ride out 
a little blow,” he explained. Blown far 
North of their goal, they had put in 
at Portland, Maine. 


LANDMARK: The Royal Poinciana 
Bows Before a Wrecking Gang 


Along the wilderness of Florida's 
east coast in the late 1800s Henry M. 
Flagler built a railroad. Having a rail- 
road, he wanted to give it business, At 
Daytona, Miami, and Palm Beach he 
built great barn-like hotels—gigantic 
wooden arks, painted yellow, white, and 
bilious green. 

Biggest of his creations was the Ho- 
tel Royal Poinciana, sprawled a quarter 
of a mile along the shore of Lake 
Worth, Palm Beach. Eight stories high, 
with 1,300 bedrooms, it was for years 
the world’s greatest hotel. Floridians 
say it is still the world’s biggest frame 
building. So enormous was it that 
when a hurricane moved an entire 
wing several feet inland and necessi- 
tated its removal, few vacationists 
noticed it was gone. 

Orange-colored cars on Flagler’s 
Florida East Coast Railroad brought 
thousands of sun-lovers there for the 
Palm Beach season. The Royal Poinci- 
ana became synonomous with a Florida 
vacation. 

For four years the depression has 
been the only guest at the great hotel. 
In 1930 the stream of Florida tourists 
all but dried up. Taxes were high 
and competition was keen. Flagler 
heirs closed the Poinciana’s doors. Last 
Winter’s rising tide of Florida tourists 
flowed to more modern fireproof hotels. 

This month the doors of the Poin- 
ciana were open again—but not for 
paying guests. All last week and this, 
such people as chanced to be in Palm 
Beach in the off-season strolled past 
royal palms and papayas along the long 
pavilion leading to the Royal Poinci- 
ana’s main lobby. They found the 
once regal room packed with beds and 
boilers, paintings and pillows, highboys 
and hatracks. All bore price tags. The 
Royal Poinciana’s countless furnishings 
were on Sale. 

As soon as everything is sold, wreck- 
ers will start to work. The world’s 
biggest frame building will soon be- 
come the world’s biggest pile of ancient 
lumber. 
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Beside the peaceful blue waters of 
Lake Geneva a waggish little man 
tackled a grim job last week. Louis 
Barthou, French Foreign Minister, la- 
pored like a political lobbyist to speed 
the Soviet ‘Union’s entry into the 
League of Nations. Even League ideal- 
ists realized that he was not seeking 
universal brotherhood. His sole aim 
was to tighten the ring of bayonets 
around Nazi Germany. 















TASK: No easy task confronted him. 
Russia was being practical. As the 
price of lending the prestige of her 
army and air force to the League she 
demanded a permanent seat on the 
League Council. Moreover, she insisted 
that the so-called Eastern Locarno be 
concluded. This involves a series of 
pacts whereby Russia, Germany, Po- 
land, the Baltic States, and Czecho- 
slovakia would mutually assist each 
other to maintain their present bor- 
ders. 

The three permanent members of 
the League Council, which approxi- 
mates an executive committee, are 
Britain, France, and Italy. All three 
were anxious to grant Moscow’s terms. 
Poland, Portugal, and Argentina, three 
of the non-permanent members elected 
for terms of three years, stood op- 
posed. 

M. Barthou argued with some of the 
hesitant diplomats over the green- 
baize-covered horseshoe table of the 
League Council. He buttonholed others 
in hotel lobbies and restaurants. 

Capt. Anthony Eden, British Lord 
Privy Seal, helped him high-pressure 
the Portuguese and Argentinians into 
line. But Col. Joseph Beck, Polish For- 
eign Minister, proved stubborn. Mos- 
cow, he declared, must recognize rights 
of Polish minorities in the Soviet 
Union. 


































DeADLocK: The deadlock dragged on 
through several lengthy huddles. Gos- 
sips recalled Poland’s ten-year peace 
pact with Germany. Did Colonel Beck’s 
reluctance to fall in with the French- 
man’s plans reflect the influences of 
Berlin ? 

Then, Saturday, reports trickled out 
that Poland had agreed to drop oppo- 
sition to Russia’s entry and would 
negotiate the minorities’ issue directly 
with Moscow. She refused, however, 
to join the Locarno scheme. 

Colonel Beck telephoned Warsaw. 
Monday the Council met again in secret 
Session. There he agreed to vote for 
Seating Russia. Then Portuguese dele- 
gates grew fearful that Catholics at 
home might resent a pro-Soviet vote. 
M. Barthou high-pressured them again. 

Finally the Portuguese agreed to ab- 
stain from voting. The Argentinians 
decided to do likewise. Thereupon the 
remaining members voted unanimously 
to issue the invitation. They failed, 





















THE LEAGUE: 


Out Bumps in the Soviet’s Approach to Geneva 








Political Road Gang Irons 


however, to agree on its wording. 

Nevertheless, everybody felt that this 
minor obstacle would be speedily re- 
moved. A favorable vote in the As- 
sembly appeared to be certain. There 
remained only the farcical formality of 
preparing a list of sponsors and pre- 
senting Russia to the Assembly as a 
desirable candidate. 

M. Barthou smiled happily. His 
steam-roller tactics had proved effec- 
tive. 

Though he won the half-hearted sup- 
port of the dour Colonel, M. Barthou 
captivated the remaining Council rep- 
resentatives. His joviality even won 
a laugh from serious-minded Captain 
Eden. Marching into the gray stone 
Palace of the Nations, formerly the 
Hotel National, Barthou spied the tall 
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Louis Barthou, Who Engineered 
the League’s Invitation to Russia 






Briton in the lobby and roguishly gave 
him a solemn Nazi salute. 


Cuums: With Baron Pompeio Aloisi, 
head of the Italian delegation to the 
League, he appeared arm in arm. His 
friendliness with the thin-faced noble- 
man emphasized the growing cordial- 
ity between their two nations. Reports 
persisted last week that Rome and 
Paris intend to conclude an alliance. 
M. Barthou took pains to deny them. 
He did admit both capitals are de- 
termined to seek a solution of long- 
standing differences. 

Cynics pointed out that the recent 
flowering of Franco-Italian chummi- 
ness dates from July 25, the date of 
the Nazi putsch in Austria. 


GERMANY: Hitler Predicts Gray 
Old Age for the Brown Shirts 


Red and white, the colors of medieval 
Nuremburg, fluttered side by side with 
innumerable swastikas in the historic 
city last week. More than a half ‘mil- 
lion Nazis were massed there for the 
annual party congress. Herr Hitler’s 
cohorts turned on the spectacular fan- 
fare of Nazi propaganda. Church bells 
pealed, bands played, and loyal citizens 
marched in torchlight parades ten miles 
long. 

Past cheering crowds, the Reich 
Leader rode through a line of Black 
Shirts. Hatless and wearing a gabar- 
dine trench coat, he stood smiling in 
his black Mercedes automobile, right 
arm extended in stiff salute. 


In the Council Hall of the old Rat- 
haus the Mayor welcomed Der Fuehrer 
to the city. Murals designed more than 
400 years ago by Albrecht Duerer 
adorned the north wall. Over the door 
was the inscription: ‘One man’s speech 
is only half a speech. One must hear 
both sides.” 


If the Leader read the words, they 
did not influence his opening procla- 
mation to the party congress. Red-and- 
white bunting billowed in the huge 
wood-and-steel Luitpold Hall where the 
congress gathered. Hitler sat on the 
platform beneath a great golden swas- 
tika while Adolf Wagner, Nazi dis- 
trict leader for Bavaria, who won the 
Iron Cross as a lieutenant in the war, 
droned out the Leader’s speech. Pre- 
sumably Hitler was saving his voice 
for six other speeches scheduled that 
week. For an hour and a half the Hit- 
ler address dwelt vaguely on Nazi ac- 
complishments. “There will not be an- 
other revolution in Germany,” Hitler’s 
substitute read, “in the next thousand 
years.” 


Every three minutes a train dis- 
gorged more members of the party. 
New groups encamped in the tents be- 
yond the city walls and slept on bun- 
dies of hay. 

Thursday 52,000 bronzed youths in 
the olive-green uniforms of the Labor 
Service Corps massed at Zeppelin 
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Meadows near Nuremburg. With Herr 
Hitler looking on from-.a stand under 
a 50-foot eagle, their leader barked the 
command “Shoulder arms!” With mili- 
tary precision they swung their long 
spades to their shoulders. Then the 
youths goose-stepped under the beam- 
ing eyes of high Reichswehr officers. 
Herr Hitler informed the corps that 
labor service will soon be compulsory 
for all Germans. ; 

Later he reviewed Storm Troopers, 
whose number has recently been re- 
duced. “Only a madman or a conscious 
liar,’”’ he shouted, “can say that I have 

. any intention of destroying the 
organization that we ourselves have 
created in long years of effort.” 

Nazi women applauded wildly when 
the bachelor Reich Leader declared 
that equality between the sexes was a 
Jewish concept. “The Nazi program 
for women,” he said, “has but one goal. 
This goal is children.” 

As a climax to the impressive display 
of the Reich Leader’s strength the Ger- 
man Army staged a mock battle Mon- 
day. As if to refute charges of secret 
arming, the troops fought brilliantly 
with weapons permitted under the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


HITLER’S DICTATOR: Girl, 27, Tells 
Der Fuehrer How and When to Smile 


“Look this way. Now smile.” 

These orders, addressed to Adolf Hit- 
ler, came from Leni Riefenstahl (see 
cover), whose marble-smooth com- 
plexion, gray eyes, copper-colored hair, 
and trim figure make her one of the 
loveliest women in Germany. 

Since the death of President von 
Hindenburg removed Hitler’s official 
boss, the lovely Leni is the only person 
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of either sex who presumes to dictate 
in public to the dictator. To no other 
woman has the ascetic Reich Leader 
shown such public admiration. 

Last week Der Fuehrer submitted 
smilingly to personal discomfort to help 
the Fraulein get the photographic shots 
she wanted. For the second successive 
year he permitted her to film the Nazi 
Congress at Nuremberg. She promptly 
turned one end of the huge Luitpold 
Hall into a stifling movie studio. So 
powerful were her batteries of Klieg 
lights that they heated the building— it 
was a hot day—to the temperature of 
a stoke hole. The Reich Leader and 
his subordinates, including the rotund 
Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goering, sweat- 
ed like navvies. 


Later, heedless of her white linen 
suit, she crawled under Hitler’s car to 
film the marching feet of labor service 
battalions. She might have delegated 
the job to any one of her staff of 110 
men. But she likes to take important 
shots herself. She crashed through sol- 
emn Nazi ranks, interrupted intricate 
evolutions, and made a personal field 
day of the Congress. To Fraulein Rie- 
fenstahl, Herr Hitler was just a photo- 
graphic subject. 


She was born in Berlin 27 years ago 
and as a girl kept books for her father, 
an electrician. Against his wishes she 
studied Russian ballet in Berlin and 
later took up modern dancing at the 
Mary Wigman school in Dresden. 
Thereafter she danced professionally in 
cities throughout the continent until 
an injury to her knee necessitated an 
operation. 

During her convalescence she saw 
“The Mountain of Fate,” an Alpine 
film sponsored by Dr. Arnold Fanck, 





Hitler Pushes Campaign to Bring the Saar Back to Ger- 


many, Inspects Map of the Territory at Cologne Exhibition 


noted German producer, director, ang 
explorer. She sought him out at his 
villa and handed him a sheaf of news. 
paper reviews of her dances. All were 
favorable. Dr. Fanck decided to grant 
her appeal for a movie role. 

She starred in several of his moun. 
tain films. Many scenes involved dap. 
gerous climbing. The ex-dancer took 
chances recklessly, scorning to employ 
a double. She branched out as an ay. 
thor and director, writing the many. 
script and supervising the production 
of “The Blue Light,” a legendary story 
of the Austrian Tyrol. As producer she 
gave herself the stellar role. 

Millions of Americans would recog. 
nize her as the actress in “S.O.S. Ice. 
berg,” the Greenland film presented in 
the United States last year. This movie 
featured Major Ernst Udet, famous 
German war ace. Fraulein Riefenstah] 
had the only feminine role. 

The Reich Leader was charred by 
her talent for producing artistic films, 
He selected her for the job of produc- 
ing a film of Nazi Germany. The pro- 
duction, she declares, will be no mere 
news reel but a dramatic review of 
Nazi activities. It will make its pre- 
miere in Berlin Dec. 1. 

She owes her friendship with Herr 
Hitler to her skill as a producer and 
director as well as to her personal at- 
tractiveness. Few Germans predicted a 
romance. Herr Hitler’s feeling for the 
lady, it was said, was not yet strong 
enough to make him apply his anti- 
bachelor laws to himself. 


SAAR: M. Barthou Points Finger 
At Ballot Box and Pocketbook 


Patriotism versus money. Such was 
the proposition Louis Barthou, French 
Foreign Minister, made last week to 
the Saar. More than 90 per cent of the 
territory’s 800,000 residents are Ger- 
mans. Jan. 13 they will decide whether 
to merge with Germany, join France, 
or continue under League supervision. 

M. Barthou has little hope of a favor- 
able French vote. He hoped to persuade 
Saarlanders to endorse League rule. 
If they do so, he promised, France will 
concede them, on favorable terms, 
many of the iron and coal mines she 
now holds. 

He also made clear what will hap- 
pen if the Saar goes Nazi. France will 
keep the mines until Germany pays for 
them in full. Under the Versailles 
Treaty, which gave them to her, she is 
entitled to insist on payment in gold, 
the price to be fixed by German, French, 
and League experts. 

Estimated value of the mines in 1920 
was 300,000,000 gold marks ($71,000,- 
000). Foreign creditors of the Reich, 
unable to get interest on their loans, 
wondered where the money would come 
from. 

Meanwhile, the League took action 
to insure an orderly plebiscite by grant- 
ing the request of Geoffrey Knox, its 
Saar Commissioner for 2,000 extra 
police. The officers will speak German 
and be recruited in countries which 
have no concern in the balloting. 
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JAPAN: Naval Ratio of 5:5:3. 
Must be 5:5:5. Nation Warns 


For months Admiral Mineo Osumi, 
pabitually jovial little Japanese Navy 
Minister, has been growling about the 
Washington naval limitation treaty. He 
has warned the world repeatedly that 
Japan intends to get off the short end 
of the 5:5:3 ratio. Last week he did 
something about it. 

Backed by Foreign Minister Koki 
Hirota, the navy chief persuaded the 
Cabinet to adopt his long-cherished 
program. Japan will serve notice of in- 
tention to abrogate the hated Wash- 
ington treaty unless Britain and the 
United States agree to her limitation 
scheme. 

This calls for establishment of the 
face-saving principle of naval equality 
for Japan on a 5:5:5 basis. Naval 
limits for the three powers would be 
fixed at about 800,000 tons. In return, 
Japan would probably agree to hold 
down her navy to about 700,000 tons. 

The scheme will be presented at Lon- 
don in October by Admiral Gombei 
Yamamoto, Japan’s chief technical ad- 
yiser, during discussions preliminary to 
the 1935 conference on treaty revision. 
Western powers will probably reject 
the Japanese proposal. If they do, the 
only alternative is a feverish race to 
build more warships. 


TEMPERANCE WORKERS: Wet Premier 
Snubs Delegation of Dry Constituents 


Premier Keisuke Okada learned seri- 
ous drinking in the navy, from which 
he retired two years ago with an Ad- 
miral’s rank. His ability to stow away 
impressive quantities of sake, Japanese 
national tipple, kept pace with his ad- 
vancing years. When he became Pre- 
mier last July at the age of 66, admir- 
ing newspaper editors ran cartoons 
showing him clutching a bottle. 

Last week a delegation of temper- 
ance workers called on the chunky 
statesman. They harped on the com- 
ing “national crisis,” as jittery Japanese 
call the 1935 naval parley. They sug- 
gested the Premier renounce his favor- 
ite beverage until the emergency ends. 

The good-natured old man listened 
politely until he understood that he 
was rebuked. Then, without answering, 
he turned away. The visitors shuffled 
out to brood over another defeat in the 
long effort to reform Japan. 

Influenced and aided by foreign mis- 
sionaries and temperance workers, 
Christianized Japanese launched their 
campaign more than 50 years ago. In 
1920 they formed the National Temper- 
ance League. Two years later Sei Ne- 
moto, member of the lower house of the 
Diet, after 23 years of legislative strug- 
gle finally put through his perennial bill 
Prohibiting sale of intoxicating liquor 
to persons under 20. 

Last year the league, backed by mis- 
sionaries and the W.C.T.U., claimed 
280,000 members and pointed proudly 
o fifteen villages dry through local op- 
tion. But sake (pronounced SAH-kay), 
Which occidental connoisseurs liken to 


Premier Okada, Who Drinks Tea, but Prefers Sake 


a mixture of weak sherry and beer, still 
trickles down Japanese throats at the 
rate of about 4,000,000 koku (191,800- 
000 gallons) yearly. 

Distilled from fermented rice it has 
an alcoholic content varying from 12 to 
15 per cent. Its votaries warm it in 
double boilers to increase digestibility 
and serve it in little cloisonne cups. 
Neither shochu (25 to 50 per cent al- 
cohol), which is distilled from sake’s 
dregs, nor Japanese beer is nearly so 
popular. 

* 


ITALY: Mussolini Scowls Toward 
Both Germany and Abyssinia 


Two nations—Germany and Abyssin- 
ia—came under Benito Mussolini’s dis- 
pleasure last week. 


Germany: Touring southern Italy, Il 
Duce went to inspect the great Levan- 
tine Fair at the ancient port of Bari. 
Here in carnival-like, stuccoed grandeur 
stand 5,000 exhibits from more than 
30 nations. 

His head thrown back, Italy’s dic- 
tator passed by pavilions reserved for 
Germany and Yugoslavia without giv- 
ing them a glance. Imperiousness gave 
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way to graciousness in a short stop at 
the French pavilion; then he strode to 
the speaker’s tribune and gazed down 
upon 75,000 wildly cheering Barinese. 
Italians, said Il Duce proudly, have 
been organizers for 30 centuries. This, 
he went on, “makes Italy impervious 
to criticism from beyond the Alps. We 
can look with contempt upon the doc- 
trine of a certain race which did not 
even know how to write when we had 
Caesar, Vergil, and Augustus.” 


His hearers fairly exploded with en- 
thusiastic approval. Near Il Duce stood 
a German delegation. Other European 
representatives smiled as the Germans, 
ignorant of the language, applauded 
with the rest. 


Mussolini’s tirade against Germany 
was so bitter that it apparently startled 
even himself when he read the steno- 
graphic report. The greatest slur was 
his use of the word “disprezzo” which 
commonly means “contempt” although 
intonation may soften the implication 
to “disparagement.” When news cor- 
respondents got the official text, “dis- 
prezzo” had been toned down to “pieta” 
(pity). 


ABYSSINIA: Next stop in the Premier’s 
speaking tour was Taranto, chief of 
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Princess Maria and Archduke Otto: Her Family Denied She Would Wed a Man Without a Country 


Italy’s three naval bases. War prepara- 
tion is now the port’s main industry. 
Along its two bays sprawl plants of 
Italian Vickers (munitions) and Tosi 
(naval turbines). Near by is Grot- 
taglie, military air base. 

“Be prepared for any eventuality,” 
Il Duce told 50,000 in Taranto’s biggest 
piazza. “If we should be obliged to take 
the field, I shall be at your head.” 

After sounding this warning, the 
Premier hastened back to Rome where 
he conferred with Governors of Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland, Italy’s colonies 
on Africa’s eastern seacoast. 

Mussolini is concerned about the in- 
tentions of dark-skinned neighbors of 
the two colonies. A Belgian military 
mission is training soldiers of the Abys- 
sinian Emperor Haile Selassie, who 
claims descent from the romance of 
King Solomon with the Queen of Sheba. 
The Emperor’s army is being equipped 
with up-to-date artillery and machine 
guns. Italians, no mean horsemen them- 
selves, speak with respect of Abyssin- 
ian cavalry. 

Thirty-eight years ago those Ethio- 
pian riders annihilated an Italian army 
in the battle of Adowa. Officials deny 
that Italy intends to attack Abyssinia, 
which now separates Eritrea from So- 
maliland. They say the troops will go 
to Africa merely as “insurance.” The 
colonials might have to defend them- 
selves in case of another European war. 

Meanwhile Italy’s War Ministry has 
instituted courses in the Abyssinian 
language for army Officers. 


RUMOR DENIED: No Engagement of 
Royal Princess and Archduke Otto 


A shiny limousine pulled up before a 
white marble villa at Camaiore, near 
Pisa, one afternoon last week. Out of 
it stepped King Victor Emmanuel, 
Queen Elena, and Princess Maria of 
Italy. The monarch is 5 feet 3 inches 
tall, his Montenegrin wife 5 feet 11. 
Princess Maria’s height approximates 
the mean of her parents’ extremes. 

The trio, clad in civilian garb, 
marched into the drawing room. There, 
for an hour, they conversed with the 


indefatigable Zita, former Empress of 
Austria, who has schemed for years to 
marry her son to a Princess. She wants 
her Archduke Otto, 21, to acquire in- 
fluential parents-in-law who might 
place him on a throne. 

After the visit, the Italian royal fam- 
ily drove away to San Rossore, their 
wooded estate on the Tuscan coast. No 
sooner were they gone than rumors 
flew about that Otto and Maria were 
engaged. The latest gossip seemed to 
confirm earlier reports which linked 
their names. Further “confirmation” 
came frum Prince Felix, Zita’s brother 
and husband of the Grand Duchess 
Charlotte of Luxembourg. 

The Prince, a visitor at the villa, 
said all details had been arranged. 
Talk of a Hapsburg restoration in Aus- 
tria waxed feverish. Friends who sought 
to congratulate Otto learned he was 
hunting elk on a Baltic island. 

The gossips reached the ears of King 
Victor Emmanuel. Next day a royal 
spokesman denied an engagement was 
in prospect. The visit, it was said, 
merely returned a call Zita had made 
several days earlier. 

Informed Italians also scouted the 
reports. Princess Maria, they said, could 
hardly wed a man without a country. 


* 
BRITAIN: Mosley Fascists 


and 


Ripe Tomatoes Meet at Rally 


Heralded by a brass band, tall, thin- 
chested Sir Oswald Mosley last Sunday 
marched at the head of 5,000 Fascist 
followers to a rally in London’s Hyde 
Park. Militant Communists, eager to 
repeat their historic fight with the 
Black Shirts at Olympia Hall last June, 
prepared to hold a meeting at the same 
time. 

Lord Trenchard, the Police Commis- 
sioner, cut. short his vacation and has- 
tened to London. He planted 7,000 club- 
equipped Bobbies and mounted police 
between the two gatherings. Meanwhile 
150,000 neutral citizens congregated to 
see the battle. Mosley’s Fascists un- 
hitched horses from seven wagons on 


which seven Black-Shirt speakers clam- 
bered and burst into simultaneous ex- 
hortations. About 100 yards away 
Communist speakers roared, and a mis- 
cellaneous audience sang “The Inter- 
nationale.” 

When Sir Oswald’s tall figure mount- 
ed a truck his mother, in a Fascist’s 
black gown and with a black cap on 
her white hair, seated herself proudly 
at his feet. The noise of the anti- 
Fascists grew deafening. 

“Behind these hooligans,” Sir Oswald 
rasped, “are alien Jewish financiers, 
supplying them with palm oil.” From 
the insulted palms flew a barrage of 
bad fruit. Sir Oswald’s Black Shirt 
guard, six men deep, could not protect 
their leader against ripe tomatoes that 
squashed on his face. 

Mounted police promptly spurred 
their horses into the crowd. Under the 
flashing hoofs eleven spectators fell, 
injured. Bobbies solemnly escorted six- 
teen anti-Fascists to jail. 


© 
MEXICO: Catholics 
And the Police Come to Blows 


Protesting 


Thousands of Mexican Roman Cath- 
olics surged sullenly through the streets 
of the nation’s capital last Sunday 
morning, bound for the National Pal- 
ace, an impressive structure of white 
and rose stone. They resented the gov- 
ernment’s action in shutting Catholic 
churches and threatening Archbishop 
Pascual Diaz, Mexican Primate, with 
arrest on charges of confirming chil- 
dren outside his archdiocese. 

Khaki-clad police tried to halt the 
marchers. Stones rattled on the of- 
ficers’ pith helmets. The police hurled 
tear-gas bombs and sent a call for re- 
inforcements. Blue-uniformed mounted 
police rode into the crowd, smashing 
right and left with clubs. 

More than 50 persons were injured. 
But 40,000 demonstrators swarmed into 
the square between the palace and the 
lofty white cathedral. There, for 42 
hour, they stood in silent protest, then 
quietly dispersed. 
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SPORT 
YACHTING: Watery Stage Is Set 


For Endeavour-Rainbow Races 


Will Harold S. Vanderbilt’s Rainbow 
shine through? Will Thomas, Sop- 
with’s Endeavour take the America’s 
Cup back to England for the first time 
in 83 years of international yachting? 

Few sport columnists ventured an- 
swers to these questions last week. 
Boldly they picked Ross to out-punch 
McLarnin, Fred Perry to retain his 
national tennis title, and the West to 
conquer the. East’s polo quartet, but 
they straddled the yachting puzzle with 
careful predictions. It will be “very 
very close,” they hazarded. 

This Saturday the world series of the 
water will get under way nine miles 
southeast of Brenton Reef Lightship, 
off Rhode Island. The opening clash 
will be over a 15-mile leeward or wind- 
ward course and return. After that, 
parring mishaps and excepting Sun- 
days, Rainbow and Endeavour will meet 
daily in tests of the same distance. The 
boat that wins four races earns its 
yacht club the right to claim the “auld 
mug,” famous first prize of the sea. 


Boats: Rainbow and Endeavour are 
much alike. From prow to stern En- 
deavour measures 128 feet, about a foot 
and a half longer than Rainbow. 
Neither boat could pass under any of 
the bridges that span New York’s East 
River. Endeavour’s mast soars 157 
feet above her deck, Rainbow’s 154 
feet. 

These boats weigh more than new 
Diesel electric trains that carry 236 
passengers, baggage, and buffet cars. 
Endeavour is 140 tons, two tons more 
than her rival. Each has a rather 
ugly short stern. So similar are the 
two yachts that seamen claim they 
cannot tell them apart at a-distance 
of five miles even though Endeavour’s 
hull is painted a royal blue color, Rain- 
bow’s a clear white. 

Scouts apparently followed develop- 
ments in the rival camps. Endeavour 
sailed to American waters equipped 
with a quadrilateral jib. Vanderbilt 
liked it so much he ordered one for 
Rainbow. He also liked and copied 
Endeavour’s flexible boom which curves, 
allowing wind to fill up the foot of the 
mainsail. Rainbow’s pride and joy, 
steel-rod rigging, was duplicated by 
Sopwith before he left England. 

Under new Class J_ restrictions, 
neither boat carries more than 7,555 
Square feet of canvas—not enough to 
cover a baseball diamond. Ratsey and 
Lapthorn, Ltd., sail-makers for five 
generations, made Endeavour’s sails; 
Ratsey and Lapthorn, Inc., younger 
American branch, made Rainbow’s. 

Endeavour has three suits of sails, 
tach suit weighing a ton. Mr. Lap- 
thorn says the three suits required ten 
miles of stitching. Endeavour’s entire 
Wardrobe consists of three mainsails, 
two foresails or staysails, six jibs, three 
spinnakers (two of them parachutes), 
two balloon jibs (called Yankee jib top- 
‘ails in England), and two Genoas. 

Rainbow will wear second-hand 
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sails, the same ones Vanderbilt hoisted 
on his winning Enterprise against 
Shamrock V in 1930. In addition Rain- 
bow has in reserve a heavy-weather 
sail borrowed from Weetamoe, one of 
the American yachts she recently de- 
feated for the honor of defending the 
cup. In kind and in number Rain- 
bow’s sails are about the same as En- 
deavour’s. 


Brain Trusts: .Vanderbilt and Sop- 
with will command their boats. Vander- 
bilt is one of the slowest and ablest 
bridge players in the world. He is 
one of the fastest and ablest skippers 
of yachting history. During most of 
his 50 years, he has been picking up 
valuable sailing tricks. 


Sopwith has set records in the sky 
in airplanes, on the water in power 
boats, and on land in automobiles (see 
page 21), but he has been piloting big 
yachts for only a few years. Vander- 
bilt may be more cunning at the start. 
This might decide the series. If a boat 
is too slow in crossing the line, she 
starts badly handicapped. If she cross- 
es before the referee’s gun goes off, 
she has to about-face and cross the line 
again while her rival sails away. 


In trial spins Sopwith has shown he 
does not lack ingenuity. To test winds, 
he ordered balloons hoisted from his 
mast and watched them float off. Thus 
he became as familiar with air cur- 
rents on the course as is Vanderbilt. 


On board Rainbow, four naval ex- 
perts, each with special duties, will 
assist Vanderbilt. Jack Parkinson is 
chief adviser. C. Sherman Hoyt, who 
usually sports bare knees and bright 
suits, is trimmer of sails. Prof. Zenas 
Bliss of Brown University, as navi- 
gator, must be able to report at mo- 
ment’s notice depth of water beneath 
keel, direction and force of current, 
and distance to next buoy. W. Starling 
Burgess, Rainbow’s designer, sees that 
the boat’s lofty spar and rigging per- 
form properly. 

On board Endeavour, the afterguard 
is not so highly specialized. Mrs. Sop- 
with, Gerald Penny, Capt. William Paul, 
and young Frank Murdoch, a student 
of aircraft tension, all try to be gen- 
erally helpful. Probably Charles Nich- 
olson, Endeavour’s designer, will also 
sail. 


LaBpor: Rainbow’s crew is entirely 
professional. Endeavour’s is partly am- 
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The British Challenger, Endeavour, Flying One of Her Three Spin- 
nakers, a Ventilated Affair Sometimes Called an “Annie Oakley” 
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ateur. Shortly before Sopwith left Eng- 
land, some of his crew struck for high- 
er wages. They were getting $100 a 
month. Sopwith thereupon “hired” ama- 
teurs. Anxious for experience, eleven 
men, all of whom owned their own sail- 
ing vessels, proved their hands were 
tough enough and their hearts willing. 
Six of them are Oxford graduates, two 
from Cambridge. 


At first they were slow handling 
ropes and getting about but now they 
seem to be equal to Rainbow’s workers. 
Mrs. Sopwith looks after them as if 
they were her own children. They rise 
at 6 A. M., avoid drink and cigarettes, 
and retire at 9 P. M. They have whipped 
muscles into shape by rowing tiny 
dinghies and running around a track 
on shore. 


HurF: Before likable Sir Thomas 
Lipton entered the yachting picture, 
the America’s Cup races often reeked 
with as many claims of fouls and fraud 
as a modern prizefight. In 1895, Lord 
Dunraven, the British challenger, sailed 
home furious without finishing the 
series. 


This year’s rivalry basked in the sun- 
shine of perfect sporting friendliness— 
until last week when a British sport 
writer at Newport stirred up a teapot 
tempest. He wired to his London office 
that Rainbow was breaking the rules 
of the race. According to him, she had 
a winch for her Genoa jib below deck 
(outlawed). Her cabin, he claimed, was 
a joke as a place to live in. She is, he 
said, just ‘a racing machine.” He said 
Rainbow was without the bathroom the 
rules required. Rainbow has a bath- 
room and is very livably furnished, so 
few took the British writer’s charges 
seriously. 


On both sides of the Atlantic the feel- 
ing is: “May the best boat win.” 


° 
BABE RUTH: The BambinoGrows 
364 Days Younger in One Day 


Baseball’s ace of clubs became a 
year less a day younger last week. 
Planning to get a passport for his tour 
to the Orient this Winter, Babe Ruth 
wrote his sister, Mrs. Mary Moberly, 
asking her for a copy of his birth cer- 
tificate. 


Back came a document that surprised 
everyone, including the slugger: “‘George 
Herman Ruth, born in Baltimore, Feb. 
6, 1895. 


The Babe had thought his birthday 
was Feb. 7, 1894. 


Sport writers learned something else 
about the Babe. They had heard from 
the orphan asylum where the Babe 
grew up that his name was originally 
Ehrhardt. Last week he used the newly 
found birth certificate to prove he never 
was Ehrhardt but always Ruth. 


Though he is now, not 40, but 39, 
Ruth’s active career will come to an 
end this season. Even if records should 
turn up showing he is only 21, he would 
still be unable to laugh off creaky joints 
and stiff thigh muscles such as handi- 
capped him last week. 
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Harold Vanderbilt, Skipper of the 
America’s Cup Defender, Rainbow 
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TENNIS: Menzel Meets Defeq 
But Still on Top as Showman 


On muddy turf at Forest Hills, N, y. 
Roderick Menzel, new foreign tennis 
menace from Czechoslovakia, slid into 
the ken of American tennis fans. Last 
week, in an early round of the Nationa} 
Singles championship he played bare. 
footed to show officials how impossible 
he considered conditions. He skiddeg 
to victory over Roland Longtin, Cap. 
adian. 

Next day Menzel put on shoes, but 
his footwork was still awkward. By 
handling his racket skillfully he won a 
five-set match from Gregory Mangin. 

Then Menzel came up against 18. 
year-old Frankie Parker. Though the 
Czech had a booming service and 
plenty of courage he fell a victim of 
Parker’s drop shots. After almost two 
hours of play, Parker won, 3-6, 7-5, 
6-3, 6-2. ° 

Sidney Wood eliminated Parker in 
straight sets the following day. The 
semi-finalists were Wood, Wilmer Alli- 
son, Fred Perry, and Vernon Gordon 
Kirby, South African insurance clerk. 
Kirby, a new figure to Americans, is 
not as colorful as the Czech. Those 
who watched gate receipts were sorry 
the personality-man, Menzel failed to 
reach the higher brackets. 

Well-known in his own country for 
years, this 27-year-old star is rapidly 
becoming a power in international ten- 
nis. Bill Tilden ranks him ninth in his 
world’s list of amateurs. He has beaten 
Jack Crawford twice, Fred Perry once. 
He has never competed against Kozeluh, 
professional champion of his country. 

Menzel is picturesque on a tennis 
court. He towers 6 feet 2% inches, 
wears shorts and native long white 
stockings which come up to his knees. 
His forehand is dynamite, his back- 
hand soft but accurate. 

Because of a weak heart, he took up 
tennis. As a boy he wanted to make 
a school football team, but the doctor 
said he had a palpitating heart and ad- 
vised milder exercise. Roderick’s father, 
a wealthy merchant, bought his son a 
racket. He soon learned how to use it. 

He craves victory. His doctrine: 
“When you cannot play, you must 
fight.” That sort of advice fills pages 
of Die Tennis Buehne (The Tennis 
Stage), widely distributed magazine 
which Menzel edits. He syndicates sport 
stories to Continental newspapers, and 
sometimes tries his hand at plays. 

His two favorite hobbies, philosophic 
study and opera, betray a serious mind. 
As light diversion he enjoys skiing and 
bridge. 

Though he covers the court clumsily 
and slowly, he keeps himself in fine 
trim. He never smokes, drinks, oF 
overeats. During a tournament he 
goes on a strict diet, knowing that he 
has more pep when slightly below his 
normal weight of 228 pounds. 

If his figure doesn’t expand aly 
further the handsome Czech might 
make a screen star. So far he has 
turned down all movie offers. 

Tennis and hobbies take up all his 
time. Traveling to tournaments doesn't 
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Roderick Menzel, Giant Czechoslovakian Star at Forest Hills 


annoy him, because “they guarantee 
me so much money to play.” Being an 
amateur, he fails to specify what per- 
sons he means by “they.” 

When not on tours, he lives either in 
Prague or Innsbruck. Two years ago 
he played a match for the home-folk at 
Innsbruck and injvred his hand. A 
pretty young girl bandaged it for him. 
She is now Mrs. Menzel. 


The Czech’s favorite expression when 
he is happy is ‘‘Oo-la-la.” 
° 


SPORT SHORTS: Polo Players 


Need Fast Ponies, Fat Purses 


This week saw mallets broken, hel- 
mets dented, and stirrup leathers 
snapped as stars of polo tuned up for 
the East-West matches on Long Island, 
N. Y. Polo is one of the world’s most 
expensive games. 

A mallet costs $4.50. Some men own 
as many as 100. A polo helmet costs 
$16.50, a sweater $10, riding gloves $5, 
riding breeches about $35, riding boots 
$65, trees to fit them $25, spurs $5, a 
bridle $27, a saddle $125. 

The year before the financial col- 
lapse, Laddie Sanford bought a ‘pony 
from Lewis Lacey for $22,000. Today 
star mounts are much cheaper, and a 
fair pony may be bought for $500. But 
upkeep is still high. It costs about $30 
4 month to feed and board one pony. 
The sheets ponies wear on the sidelines 
during a game are worth more than 
$10. Their shinguards cost about as 
much. A groom in charge of a string of 
Ponies gets approximately $125 a month 
and living. 

The men who patch up the field be- 
tween chukkers’ and after each game 
get 50 cents an hour. The wooden balls 
are bought in gross lots for 35 cents 


apiece. About 50 are used in a game. 

FooTBALL: Notre Dame’s coach, El- 
mer Layden, is sad because 28 of last 
year’s “regulars” will not be back this 
Fall. Layden still has 300 able candi- 
dates to choose from. 

With the aid of music he will teach 
them how to-shift in unison and march 
down the field. During practice ses- 
sions the Green band will toot martial 
airs, aimed to make the backfield step 
around like cadets. Layden hopes patri- 
otic tunes will pep up his boys to great 
gridiron deeds. Notre Dame last year 
bowed to most of its rivals. 


e Shorts are spreading. First men and 
women wore them on beaches, then on 
tennis courts and golf courses. Now the 
University of California announces that 
its football players will wear them. 
The lizesmen will still be old-fashioned 
but the backfield and ends will dress 
in the latest vogue. 
o ° 7 

Horse Racinc: Three horses set a 
record by finishing in a dead heat of 
an 1,800-meter race in Chantilly, 
France. Two weeks ago in Saratoga, 
N. Y., three horses set another record. 
None of the steeds that came in 1-2-3 
got a cent. They were all disqualified 
for fouls. 


Women’s SAILING CHAMPION: At the 
age of 6, Lorna Whittelsey of Green- 
wich, Conn., started to sail boats. To- 
day at 22 she is known as America’s 
best girl sailor. 

She won the United States women’s 
sailing title for the fifth time last week. 
On Long Island Sound, off Rye, N. Y., 
she won three first places, two seconds, 
a third and a fourth in seven races. In 
the Winter she pulls on a ski costume 
and goes “frostbiting” in dinghies. 
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SOPWITH: The Skillful Master 
Of Britain’s Cup Challenger 


When he was 4, Thomas Octave Mur- 
doch Sopwith was asked what he 
planned to do when he grew up. 

“Make Bessie’s engines go,”’ he lisped. 

Bessie was the Sopwith family yacht 
—predecessor by 42 years of the sleek 
Endeavour which this Saturday initi- 
ates England’s fifteenth attempt to 
take home the America’s Cup (see 
page 19). 

Whether young Sopwith ever did 
make Bessie’s engines go is not part of 
the legend. But he tinkered so ex- 
pertly with other engines that war- 
time members of the Royal Air Force 
say the war was won by Sopwith Cam- 
els—high-powered pursuit planes de- 
signed by Endeavour’s owner. Half 
Britain’s present fighting planes are 
Hawkers—products of Sopwith’s pres- 
ent aviation company. 

Sopwith’s mind has been pretty well 
filled with yachts these last few years. 
When he bought Shamrock V, 1930 cup 
challenger, from Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
estate, he apparently absorbed some of 
the spirit which made Lipton a syn- 
onym for yachtsman as well as for tea. 
Shamrock’s mast snapped one after- 
noon a year ago, burying her crew un- 
der a mountain of sail. Sopwith next 
day ordered Endeavour built and de- 
cided to have his go at the cup Lipton 
vainly tried for 32 years to win. 

Tom Sopwith is somewhat like Sir 
Thomas. He is tall—six feet or more— 
ruddy-faced, and has the fine lines 
about bright blue eyes that in land- 
lubbers denote humor but in seaman 
can come from peering ahead through 
mist and spray. 

This 46-year-old plane manufacturer 
is on the solemn side. He likes con- 
servative blue business suits more than 
rakish Liptonian white yachting caps. 
His briar pipe or expensive cigars pro- 
trude in a business-like fashion above a 
smooth shaven chin. 

Only sign of Sopwith’s nautical taste 
is his small tie pin, fashioned after the 
Royal Yacht Squadron’s burgee. That 
white pennant, fluttering from his ship 
this Saturday, replaces the Royal Ul- 
ster Yacht Club’s green under which 
every past challenger has sailed since 
1898. Sopwith, who flies it, is the son 
of a former Bank of England director 
and one of the few commoners to win 
his way into the squadron that includes 
King George as a member. 

He is one of the squadron’s youngest 
members in point of experience. He 
turned to yachting only seven years 
ago. In his first three seasons, with 
Doris and then with Mouette in the 12- 
meter class, he won 109 prizes, 75 of 
them firsts. When he bought Sham- 
rock V and entered J Class, he collected 
24 first places against the King’s 13 for 
1931. 

One of the few yachtsman to skipper 
his own craft (Lipton rarely even 
sailed on his), Sopwith has proved him- 
self a sailor who can get the most out 
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The Burning Liner Morro Castle: A Group of Three Officers and Five Passengers 
Can Be Seen on Deck Leaning Over the Bow, While a Lifeboat Rides the Sea Below 
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Willmott, Who Died 
tack Before the Fire 


INTERNATIONAL 
Of No Further Use: One of the Morro Castle’s Steel 
Lifeboats Which Jammed Before the Flames Surrounded It 
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KEYSTONE KEYSTONE 
mds Wait for Rescue Monarch of Bermuda Lifeboat Brings in Survivors: Needing no Oars, 
ck With Survivors This Boat Is Driven by a Propeller Turned by Twelve Hand Levers 
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T. O. M. Sopwith: 


of his boat. He is noted for his clever 
racing starts. When need arises he can 
drive both crew and ship mercilessly. 

Winning is part of his experience. 
At school—he was at Cottesmore 
School, England, with his nephew, E. 
Burd Grubb, now president of the New 


York Curb Exchange—and at Seafield. 


Engineering College, he played winning 
ice hockey. Hunting, fishing, and ten- 
nis, in which he depends more on strat- 
egy than strength, are his later pas- 
times. 

Eager for adventure he left college 
to take a brief fling at the still young 
sport of auto racing. From that he 
turned to airplanes. The Royal Aero 
Club granted him pilot’s license No. 31 
when he learned to fly a Howard 
Wright pusher biplane in 1910. A prize 
of £4,000 was offered to the English- 
man who made the year’s longest flight. 
The last day of the year Sopwith cap- 
tured it, flying the “astounding” dis- 
tance of 176 miles to Belgium. 

Then he decided to see what America 
was like. When he landed, his baggage 
included three planes. With his primi- 
tive machines he picked up $12,000 in 
prize money, added to the attractions 
of a Philadelphia automobile race by 
flying around William Penn’s statue on 





Winning Is Part of His Experience 


City Hall, and crashed into a Long Is- 
land picket fence with Nelson Double- 
day, the publisher. Unhurt, he re- 
turned home to win the 1912 around- 
England air derby, came back to Amer- 
ica to win the Harmsworth motor-boat- 
ing trophy in 1912 and 1913. Finally 
he settled down in England, to manu- 
facture flying boats. A Sopwith sea- 
plane promptly won naval aviation’s 
prize race—the 1914 Schneider Cup. 
Profits began to roll in. 

In 1928 Sopwith bought Lord Rib- 
blesdale’s overdecorated marble man- 
sion on Green Street in London. Re- 
cently he discovered the Queen thought 
well of his house. He was persuaded to 
sell it to the Crown. Princess Mary 
now lives in it. Sopwith moved around 
the corner to Park Street. 

There he lives with his tall, blond 
wife and infant son Thomas Edward. 
Sopwith married Miss Phyllis Brodie 
Gordon in 1932, two years after the 
death of his first wife, Lord Ruthven’s 
daughter. Sopwith is very proud of 
his wife—particularly since she landed 
a 505-pound tuna single-handed last 
year. He is so confident in her that, 
despite superstition that a woman on 
a ship is a jinx, he is taking her along 
in the races as Endeavour’s timekeeper. 


—— 
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METHODISTS: Youth Council 
Sets a New Slant on Faith 


“Jesus ... was not the model Chris. 
tian, not an example for anyone 
mee...” 

At these startling words more than 
1,000 young people gasped. Here was 
something straight from the shoulder— 
a strong contrast to the speeches they 
had heard for three days at the Nation- 
al Council of Methodist Youth, which 
ended last week. They strained for. 
ward in the pews of the beautiful First 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Evans- 
ton, Ill., keen for the rest of the Rey. 
Dr. Clarence Tucker Craig’s unusual 
pronouncement. 

“Jesus was not a teacher who an- 
swered all the issues of life,” he declared, 
“He cannot give you an immediate and 
direct solution for all your problems.” 

The tall, swarthy Professor of Theol- 
ogy at Oberlin College paused in the 
pulpit to let these shafts sink home. He 
had given these young college students 
and members of Wesley Foundations 
and Epworth Leagues strong medicine. 
Then he ladled out his stiffest dose: 

“What we desire is not a thousand 
little copies of Jesus, but a thousand 
young persons with all their talents 
dedicated to him.” 

His youthful listeners, assembled 
from 43 States, gulped it down eagerly. 
Considered by the church its most for- 
ward-looking and thoughtful members, 
they had heard many outstanding Meth- 
odist speakers propound the customary 
themes—the effect of present world 
conditions on youth, the task of creat- 
ing a new social order on Christian 
lines, the part young Christians should 
play in preserving world peace, and 
their attitudes in social and economic 
crises. 

Then Dr. Craig got up, shook his 
huge mop of hair out of his eyes, and 
told them that all those speeches were 
wrong. 

Every previous address, he implied, 
was based on erroneous assumptions 
and theories—that Jesus came into the 
world to create a new social order, that 
the church’s function was to interest 
itself in social and economic questions. 

Jesus came into the world not to tell 
people how to run their governments 
or their banks, Dr. Craig told them in 
effect. Jesus came to redeem a sinful 
race. The church’s purpose was to 
preach Jesus’s message and not to frit- 
ter away its time on social matters. 

Dr. Craig was echoing what many 
European theologians have lately said. 
He and they contend that Jesus, who 
lived 2,000 years ago, cannot be a guide 
for modern problems. 

Although Chicago papers ignored Dr. 
Craig’s address, Methodists were talk- 
ing about it all last week. Dr. L. 0. 
Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald, ex 
pected the professor’s address ‘“‘to causé 
many reverberations throughout the 
church in America.” He agreed that 
Dr. Craig was right “in emphasizing 
the fact that... (Jesus’s) life and death 
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furnished the ground for our faith in 
God and His power to deliver man from 
sin and bring His kingdom on earth.” 

That Dr. Craig’s plea may be re- 
echoed in other Protestant churches 
seems possible. The Presbyterian, a 
national weekly of that denomination, 
jast week criticized the annual Labor 
Day message issued by Dr. John Mc- 
Dowell because of its primary concern 
with social and economic problems. 

“We miss in this,” the magazine de- 
cared, “any ringing call to repentance 
or offer of salvation ... This is an- 
other instance where the church has a 
chance to say a deep and stirring thing, 
and only says something which is 
rather trite and commonplace.” 


























ANGLICANS: British Modernists 
Attack the “Myths” of Faith 


Britons ate a lot of George Cadbury’s 
chocolate bars. When he died, in 1922, 
he left nearly $5,000,000. Five years 
later his wife built the George Cad- 
bury Memorial Hall in Birmingham. 

Last week the twenty-first Modern 
Churchmen’s Conference was held in 
the hall. From all parts of England 
Anglican Modernists journeyed to 
smoky, industrial Birmingham in the 
Midlands for their annual six-day meet- 
ing. 

After registering, the visitors whiled 
away their time until evening. Then 
they went downtown to the Italian and 
Gothic Birmingham and Midland In- 
stitute to hear the conference president 
speak on “The Use and Misuse of the 
Bible.” 


The president is “Gloomy Dean” Inge 
of St. Paul’s, London. Conference of- 
ficials, aware of the Dean’s immense 
popularity through his syndicated news- 
paper articles—he has been called “a 
clumn of the church and three of 
The Evening Standard”’—knew that a 
building larger than Cadbury Hall 
would be needed to seat the crowd. 


Saddened perhaps by the thought 
that he will retire from St. Paul’s next 
month, Dr. Inge did not say anything 
sparkling. The “Gloomy Dean” gave 
a reminiscent and rambling survey of 
what he thought about the Scriptures. 

He sadly noted that people do not 
tread the Bible as they once did. He 
reproached Roman Catholics for being 
s0 “incredibly ignorant” of the Good 
Book, but he was not greatly surprised, 
since even as recently as 1864 Pius IX 
had condemned Bible societies along 
with communism and Freemasonry. 

Next day the Modernists returned to 
Cadbury Hall for the rest of their con- 
ference addresses. 


Although professed Anglicans, the 
Modernists adhere to the church on 
their own terms. They accept literally 
oly a few of the official tenets of the 
faith, For them the Scriptures are 
tue only when backed up by modern 
«lentific knowledge. They are equally 
‘cornful of Catholicism and Funda- 
hentalism. 


Anglican Modernists form a small 
soup in the communion. Led by col- 






















































































































lege dons and university professors 
they are the intellectuals of the Es- 
tablished Church. Once a year they 
come out of their cloistered halls and 
get together to discuss how an ancient 
faith can be held by modern people. 

In the one-story red and gray brick 
and stone hall, the Modernists listened 
to speakers. From walls of oak, copies 
of old masters looked down on the 
scholarly gathering. On a small stage 
in the front of the room, flanked by 
organ pipes, sat the movement’s grave 
leaders. 

Tall and ascetic Dr. Charles E. Raven 
of Cambridge talked about “Inspiration 
and Prophecy.” Later Dr. Henry D. A. 
Major, editor of The Modern Church- 
man, adjusted his spectacles, straight- 
ened his stooping shoulders, and, with 
his customary peering expression, spoke 
on “Christ and Criticism.” The Rev. 
John Boys-Smith, who studies the 
flights of birds when he can get away 
from his duties as Dean of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, had something to 
say about “Myth and Miracle in the 
Bible.” 

Another speaker from Cambridge 
was Dr. Bethune Baker, Lady Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity. Silver- 
haired, wearing a mustache and beard, 
Dr. Baker is seriousness personified. 
Only recently has .he deserted sedate 
pleasures of gardening for the wheel 
of an automobile, in which he scoots 
around Wales during holiday-time. 

Dr. Baker has never hidden his be- 
liefs under a bushel. Always outspoken, 
he once declared the Resurrection of 
Christ must be ascribed to a “psycho- 
logical process such as some form of 
hysteria.” 

Last week’s conference, expecting 
something frank from Dr. Baker, was 
not disappointed. Speaking on “Scrip- 
tures, Creeds, and Articles,” he exposed 
the old adage “True as Gospel.” 
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“The New Testament,” he said grave- 
ly, “can no longer be regarded as liter- 
ally true.” The Gospels, he added, 
were honest documents in that they 
were acceptable for the first century 
of the Christian era. 

Although the Modernists have often 
met in Oxford and Cambridge, they 
could not have been on friendlier ground 
than Birmingham. Birmingham’s lean 
little Bishop Ernest W. Barnes has 
been the Modernists’ patron saint ever 
since he was appointed to the See ten 
years ago by Ramsay MacDonald. 

With an international reputation as 
a mathematician, Dr. Barnes writes 
about gamma functions and linear- 
difference .equations more easily than 
about theology. He has a jolly time 
attending scientific congresses, but al- 
ways seems bored at official Anglican 
meetings. One of his critics has said 
that the scientific clergyman takes 
evolution for his sacrament and could 
not logically prohibit well-trained 
monkeys from attending his cathedral. 

When he was appointed Bishop con- 
servatives raised a storm of protest. 
Soon after his consecration he horri- 
fied Anglo-Catholics by comparing their 
view of the holy communion to “magic.” 
He asserted priestly hands could not 
change bread and wine and offered to 
have a chemist analyze them to prove 
his point. 

Last month Dr. Barnes appointed as 
a rector in his diocese a clergyman who 
denied both the Virgin birth and the 
Resurrection of Christ. Condemning 
this radical move, the rank and file of 
the Anglican Church rose against him. 
Signed protests came thick and fast. 
But Dr. Barnes is not worried. He says 
he “will not be driven to Tennessee or 
to Rome.” Both places, he says, harbor 
“degenerate religious thought.” He is 
set on making Modernism the Anglican 
creed. 
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Bishop Barnes of Birmingham, a Modernist Among Anglicans 
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REGULATED: No More “Sitting 


Out” for N. Y. Taxi Dancers — 


The heavy hand of Police Commis- 
sioner John F. O’Ryan descended last 
week on New York City night life. A 
week earlier the August grand jury 
had informed him that vice was wide- 
spread in the city and asked him to in- 
vestigate. The commissioner already 
had his investigation under way. 

Acting on complaints from clergy- 
men and volubly indignant citizens, 
General O’Ryan had set the Bureau of 
Crime Prevention to work three months 
ago. It looked into after-dusk activi- 
ties in the Times Square area and found 
them wanting in propriety. 

Tales were told of dimly lit ballrooms, 
where couples circled amid weird mod- 
ernistic decorations to the latest synco- 
pated melodies. The most virulent 
critics claimed such places were paths 
to prostitution. 

Convinced that commercialized vice 
was rampant, the army-trained police 
chief urged the grand jury to make a 
reconnaissance of dance halls. He, him- 
self, issued stringent regulations. 

First to feel the weight of reformers’ 
zeal were so-called ‘‘clip-joints,” res- 
taurants where customers who refused 
to pay exorbitant bills have sections of 
lead pipe wrapped around their heads. 
The commissioner wanted these “joints” 
to provide menus with prices plainly 
marked. 

Next came taxi dance halls. Here 
girls dance with all-comers for a dime 
a dance. It was estimated that 2,000 
young girls in New York support them- 
selves this way. To these flourishing 
business enterprises flock all manner of 
men. Masculine misfits come to escape 
loneliness. Middle-aged men welcome 
the chance to tell their woes to pretty 
partners. 

Commissioner O’Ryan’s investigation 
board suggested that members of op- 
posite sexes should be rigidly segre- 
gated when not dancing. The order, in 
effect, prohibited beauteous girls from 
joining their customers for refresh- 
ments at tables when music stopped. 

This proved a bitter dose to dance 
emporium owners. The Five Boro Ball- 
room and Dancing Academy Owners 
Association was hastily formed for mu- 
tual aid. Men well on in years, owners 
protested, could not dance continually. 
They liked to sit and talk—in fact, 
they pay $6 an hour for the privilege. 

The order, proprietors complained, 
would be hard on the girls. They work 
until 3 o’clock in the morning, and get 
their rest by sitting down at tables. 
Various owners asserted vehemently 
their girls were virtuous girls, forced 
by the depression to utilize charm and 
grace. Many of them worked to sup- 
port mothers and jobless husbands. 
They are not permitted to leave the 
hall with a customer. 

Miss Mary Dollar, comely college 
graduate and hostess at Honeymoon 
Lane, big-time dance palace, voiced 


her opinion of the no-sitting rule: 
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NEW YORK POST AND INTERNATIONAL 
Mary Dollar, Broadway Dancing 
Partner and  Conversationalist 


“I sit out half the dances ...I 
have held a man in conversation for 
three hours, talking politics, philos- 
ophy, and almost anything you could 
mention, without once touching him.” 


. 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Diana Frazier, 
Age 13, gets $30,000 Budget 


Surrogate James A. Foley of New 
York last week authorized expenditures 
of $30,000 a year for the maintenance 
of 13-year-old Diana Duff Frazier. This 
makes Diana a slightly less expensive 
child than 9-year-old Lucy Cotton 
Thomas. Lucy receives $3,000 a month 
at present, and her mother has asked 
this be raised to $5,000. 

Diana’s mother, Mrs. Frederic N. 
Watriss, budgeted the child’s personal 
expenses at $19,294 a year. They in- 
clude $104 for pocket money, $100 for 
skating and dancing lessons, $600 for 
music lessons, $1,500 each for. school 
and a governess, $1,500 for doctors, 
and $2,400 for dentists. Lucy, her rival 
child-spender, at present gets pocket 





money, music and dancing lessons, ang 
doctors’ fees out of $4,800 a year; pays 
$1,500 a year for her governess, ang 
$285 for school. Lucy’s dentist’s pijjs 
are $120 a year. 

Diana lives with her mother, her 
stepfather, and two stepbrothers. Re. 
cause the boys are away at school and 
camp so much of the year while Dian, 
is home almost constantly, Mrs. Wat. 
riss felt that she should pay a quarter 
instead of a fifth of the household ex. 
penditures. Diana’s share comes ty 
$11,296.50. 

SENTENCED: By Judge Robert Mat. 
tingly of Washington Police Court, Dr. 
H. Clay Bradley, a dentist, to pay $59 
fine or serve 90 days in jail for extract. 
ing a set of false teeth. Mrs. Maria 
Cady complained against the dentist. 
She said he came to her home, force 
her into a chair, and yanked the teet} 
from her mouth, because she had not 
paid a $36 bill. Dr. Bradley declared 
Mrs. Cady gave him the teeth for re. 
pair. 

“This case should be settled now,” 
Bradley’s attorney said, when the judge 
asked for more witnesses. “It will be,” 
said the judge, who immediately passed 
sentence. 

DecipED: By Justice Jacob §, 
Strahl of Brooklyn Municipal Court, 
that an employe may sue his employer 
for wages under the NRA and the 
President’s Re-employment Agreement. 
Calling the NRA measures justified as 
designed to meet a “crisis worse than 
war,” Justice Strahl decided that though 
“the plaintiff, wage-earner, did not sign 
(the President’s Re-employment Agree- 
ment signed by his employer) ... it 
having been made for his benefit he 
may recover thereunder.” 

TESTIFIED: In Bedford, N. Y., town 
court, by C. M. Breder Jr. of the New 
York Aquarium, that a dead pickerel 
cannot shrink a whole inch. Emil 
Schoor of Elmsford said the fish meas- 
ured twelve inches when he caught it. 
Four hours in a hot sun, he claimed, 
had caused it to shrink an inch below 
the statutory limit. The judge said 
$12.50 costs. Mr. Schoor said he wanted 
a jury trial. 

SETTLED: A suit brought by Archie 
M. Andrews, director and largest stock- 
holder of the Hupp Motor Car Corp. 
of Detroit, against former Hupp direc- 
tors. Mr. Andrews charged Moritz 
Rosenthal and Robert Schaffner with 
negligence and sought to_ recover 
money they had deposited with brokers. 

The two men offered to pay Mr. An- 
drews $512,500. Mr. Rosenthal got 
Hupp’s present directors to approve his 
contention that he was not negligent. 
He was, he said, merely offering 
settle, because he was “willing to be 
helpful.” 

Mr. Andrews asked Supreme Court 
Justice Lauer to approve the settle 
ment, as the money offered was Ur 
gently neded to effect changes in mal- 
agement. Justice Lauer declared he was 
not interested in terms, but “welcomed 
a settlement. 
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Born: To Frances Dee, motion pic- 
ture actress (“Finishing School’), and 
Joel McCrea, film actor (“Richest Girl 
in the World”), a seven-pound son, in 
Hollywood. 


ArRIvVED: Sir Ronald Lindsay, British 
Ambassador to the United States, in 
New York, after a two-month vacation 
in England and Scotland. Asked about 
conditions in England, he replied: “We 
seem to be getting along after a fash- 


ion.” 

Told the D’Oyly Carte Opera Co. had 
just opened its American performances 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, the tall, mus- 
tached Ambassador struck a pose and 
began to sing airs from “The Gondo- 
liers.’ Then he declared the interview 
was ended and hoped he hadn’t said 
anything undiplomatic. 


¢ Kermit Roosevelt Jr., 18-year-old 
grandson of President Theodore Roose- 
yvelt, in New York from a trip to Rus- 
sia. He found the country “dirty and 
buggy.” 


MarRIED: Eleanor Livingston Burrill 
French, mother-in-law of John Jacob 
Astor 3d, and James Lenox Banks Jr., 
New York Lawyer, by Bishop A. W. 
Brooks, in New York. Mrs. Banks di- 
vorced her first husband, Francis Or- 
mond French of Dedham, Mass., in 
1923. Mr. Banks was divorced by his 
first wife in 1930. 


Lert: By Russ Columbo, crooner who 
was recently shot accidentally, an 
estate of only $20,000, though he made 
as much as $7,000 a week at the height 
of his popularity. He left no will, so 
the estate will go to his father and 
mother, three brothers, and two sisters. 

DivorceD: Oliver Morosco, theatrical 
producer, by Helen McCruer, former 
actress, on grounds of desertion, in Los 
Angeles. “No one person could hope 
to hold Mr. Morosco (his real name is 
Oliver Mitchell) ; he has as many facets 
to his nature as a crystal chandelier, 
each equally brilliant,” his former wife 
commented. 


DePaRTED: A baby elephant, proper- 
ty of Martin Johnson, the explorer, 
from New York for Bridgeport, Conn., 
in a Sikorsky plane. The infant ele- 
phant arrived in this country on the 
8. S. Exochorda and was lifted over 
the side in a special sling to the wait- 
ing plane. 

SHIPWRECKED: Noel Coward, English 
actor (“Private Lives”), in the Medi- 
lerranean. Just recovering from a 
Serious case of appendicitis, Mr. Cow- 
ard chartered the yacht Mairi from 
Ethel Levey, actress, and her sports- 
man-aviator husband, Claude Grahame- 
White. When a heavy storm broke up 
the ship on rocks, Coward, who was 
ashore, was marooned without money 


or spare clothes on Rousse Island near 
Corsica. 


Diep: Roger Elliot Fry, 67, Slade 
Professor of Fine Art at Cambridge 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Sir Ronald Lindsay: “We Seem to 
Be Getting Along After a Fashion’”’ 





Martin Johnson’s Baby Elephant, 
a Traveler by Ship and Plane 





ACME 


Noel Coward, Who Swam to Shore 
When His Yacht Went on the Rocks 


University, England, of injuries result- 
ing from a fall, in London. Though a 
painter of landscapes, he was better 
known as an art critic. In 1912, he 
caused excitement among English 
academicians by defending Cezanne 
and other post-impressionists, then un- 
accepted. 


Five years ago Sir Joseph Duveen 
summoned him to pass on the authen- 
ticity of a painting which Mrs. Andree 
Hahn, who owned it, said was “La 
Belle Ferroniere,” the work of Leonardo 
da Vinci. She had sued Sir Joseph for 
slander after he discouraged a would- 
be purchaser by saying it was not an 
original. With two other experts Mr. 
Fry examined it and gave his opinion: 
“It is only a copy of a copy of the 
Louvre painting.” 


¢ Hudson Ewbanke Kearley, first Vis- 
count Devonport, 78, in Dunkeld, Scot- 
land. Lord Devonport was a farmer’s 
son who became a clerk in a tea shop. 
With his savings he founded a tea busi- 
ness of his own, and then the Inter- 
national Stores, a chain of grocery 
shops, which eventually numbered more 
than 200. 


Entering politics, he became a Liberal 
Member of Parliament and as secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade reorganized 
the London docks into the Port of Lon- 
don Authority. For this he was raised 
to the peerage, the first grocer to be- 
come a Lord. Serving as chairman of 
the Port of London Authority from 1909 
to 1925, he also held the important 
post of British Food Controller during 
the war. 


e OTHER DEATHS: David H. Mor- 
rison, New York clergyman who turned 
modernist painter... Mrs. Willis Van 
Devanter, wife of the Supreme Court 
Justice .. . William E. Hutton, founder 
of the Cincinnati and New York invest- 
ment house of W. E. Hutton & Co.... 
Frederick H. von Stade, vice president 
of the Saratoga Association for Im- 
provement of the Breed of Horses. His 
son is F. Skiddy von Stade, polo play- 
er... Leon Blank, last active veteran 
of the original Yiddish theatre . ° 
Arthur Jordan, Indianapolis philan- 
thropist and president of the Postal 
Life Insurance Co. ... Mrs. Herbert 
W. Wadsworth, prominent American 
horsewoman ... Dr. Solon Polo, Peru- 
vian Minister of Foreign Affairs... 
Sherman Leighty, Santa Fe locomo- 
tive engineer who was the father of 
Mrs. Martin Johnson, explorer. 

Sick List: King George of England 
(slight cold): unable to attend High- 
land games at Braemar, Scotland. 


Marquis Henri de la Falaise de la 
Coudraye, ex-husband of Gloria Swan- 
son and present husband of Constance 
Bennet, movie actresses (auto-intoxi- 
cation): gravely ill in Paris. 

James DeWolf Perry, presiding Bish- 
op of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States (auto accident): shaken 
up. 

Sir Charles Collett, Lord Mayor of 
London (overwork): steady improve- 
ment. 



































































































































































































AVIATION 





SURGEON-FLYER: Light Jumps 
Reporters; Hops to Europe 


“Where are you going?” asked re- 
porters. 

“Hasn’t New Haven been having 
pleasant weather?” said Dr. Light. 

“What are the pontoons on the plane 
for?” asked reporters. 

“Tt looks as if Yale will have a good 
football team this year,” said Dr. 
Light. 

Thus, a few weeks ago, a young, 
handsome, and well-born Yale re- 
search assistant parried questions of 
newspaper men gathered around his 
Bellanca monoplane in New Haven 
Harbor. He was Dr. Richard Upjohn 
Light, brilliant amateur flyer and pro- 
fessional brain surgeon. Last ‘week 
news editors groaned. He had slipped 
away without making any circulation- 
getting headlines. With no pre-take- 
off ballyhoo or dramatic radio bulletins 
of progress he hopped neatly from 
island to island along the “Lindbergh 
Route.” 

Few people were on hand when Dr. 
Light climbed in his big plane a fort- 
night ago. In with him climbed a radio 
operator, his friend Robert French Wil- 
son of New Rochelle, N. Y., a 1934 
graduate of Sheffield Scientific School 
at Yale. 

Together they roared up the coast, 
their destination unknown. Stops were 
made at Newfoundland, Labrador, 
Greenland, and Iceland. Then Dr. 
Light started for the Orkney Islands, 
but a howling blizzard forced him back. 
In a tiny Reykjavik hotel he sat for 
a few days until the weather cleared. 
Then he flew to the Faroe Islands, 
north of Scotland, finally into Edin- 
burgh. 

Son of S. R. Light, former Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., Mayor, and grandson of the 
town’s greatest industrialist, the late 
Dr. William Upjohn, chemical manu- 
facturer, Dr. Light took up aviation as 
a youth. Later he turned to surgery 
and got his medical degree at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1928. Serving 
his interneship at a Boston hospital he 
attracted the attention of Peter Brent 
Brigham Hospital’s great brain special- 
ist, Dr. Harvey Cushing. When the 
latter deserted Harvard for Yale last 
year he invited Dr. Light, now in his 
early 30s, to join him. 

A constant flying companion of the 
competent and secretive surgeon-flyer 
has been one of his research animals— 
a rhesus monkey. So often has Dr. 
Light removed the top of the monkey’s 
skull to study his brain that the animal 
is known to all New England aviation 
field hands as “the monk With the trap 
door in his head.” 

There is scarcely a square inch of the 
United States that has not had Light 
wings over it. As an interne, Light, on 
week-ends, used to fly his own plane 
from Boston to his home in Kalamazoo 
and back. 

Last year about Christmas time he 
flew into his worst jam. Bound on a 
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Wiley Post, Who Is Grooming 
Winnie Mae to Go High and Fast 


transcontinental night flight to brush 
up on blind flying, Dr. Light stopped 
one night at his Kalamazoo home. 
Next night he headed for Chicago and 
found all chance of landing cut off by 
one of the Winter’s worst blizzards. 
For a while he circled hopefully looking 
for a hole io dive through. When he 
found none, he headed north for better 
weather. Visibility was still zero. 
Finally, with fuel about gone, he had 
to chance a landing. Miraculously he 
managed to land unscratched in a tiny 
field twenty miles north of Chicago. 

When amateur aviators heard that 
Dr. Light was headed north on his pres- 
ent trip, they speculated about his des- 
tination. Some thought:it was a scien- 
tific expedition for Yale. Others con- 
sidered it the first leg of a round-the- 
world jaunt. One even suggested he 
was bound for the North Pole. 

The most likely answer is that Dr. 
Light himself does not know where he 
is going. If it occurs to him that it 
would be fun to go to Africa, to Africa 
he will go. Only one thing is sure: he 
will keep his itinerary dark. 


WILEY POST: He Plumbs The 
Skies in a New “Oxygen Suit” 


Most flyers admit that Wiley Post is 
one of the world’s greatest aviators. 
Many arbitrarily claim he has no equal. 
His brief career has been rich in ac- 
complishment. He made one round- 
the-world record with Harold Gatty, 
another by himself. In 1930 he won the 
National Air Race Los Angeles-Chicago 
speed event. 

Even his entrance into aviation was 
unique. On his first flight in 1919 he 
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gave a pilot $25 to take him up ang 
“give me the works.” On his secon 
flight he got his money back. He made 
$25 doing a ’chute jump for a barn. 
storming aerial circus. 

Last week all flyers’ eyes again fo. 
cused on the stocky, one-eyed, Okla- 
homan. He decided to test his “oxygen 
suit”—a rubberized silk, balloon fap. 
ric apparatus that looks like a diver’s 
outfit. Made by Goodrich Tire ang 
Rubber engineers, the contraption was 
designed to keep the flyer from suffo- 
cating in rarefied atmosphere. By 
wearing it, Post hoped to break the 
47,352-foot altitude record now held by 
the Italian, Renato Donati. 

Up from Curtiss-Reynolds Airport, 
outside Chicago in suburban Glenview, 
climbed the Winnie Mae. Its Pratt ¢ 
Whitney Wasp engine droned smooth- 
ly. At 25,000 feet Post turned on the 
air pressure. Circling over South Bend, 
the plane touched 40,000 feet. Annoyed 
to find that his control stick pinched his 
suit’s air feeder tubes, Post decided to 
make necessary changes before going 
higher. 

The “oxygen suit’s” tunic, made of 
non-elastic material so that it won't 
expand “like a poisoned pup” when the 
needed ten pounds of pressure is piped 
into it, reaches almost to Post’s knees, 
The high-waisted pants are buckled to 
the tunic by a steel hoop. Rubber boots 
and a windowed duralumin helmet 
complete the sixteen-pound outfit. 

He plans to wear the bulbous cos- 
tume in next month’s London-Mel- 
bourne dash in which the cream of the 
world’s flyers will race 11,323 miles for 
a $50,000 prize offered by Sir MacPher- 
son Robertson, Australian bonbon king. 
To have a chance of winning, Post 
knows he must boost by many miles an 
hour the 4-year-old Winnie Mae’s 185- 
mile-an-hour high cruising speed. 

This he can do if he flies in the rare- 
fied air seven or eight miles above the 
earth, where the pressure drops from 
the sea-level 14-7 pounds to almost 5. 
Planes which normally fly at 200 miles 
an hour in the thick air sac which hugs 
the earth can cut through the thin 
atmosphere at 35,000 feet at 365 miles 
an hour. To hoist the Winnie Mae’s 
speed to about 350 miles an hour, Post 
has equipped it with air compressors 
and superchargers. 

When he sets out for Australia, he 
plans to climb 35,000 or 40,000 feet, 
then turn control of his plane over to 
his Sperry automatic pilot which will 
keep it on its course. His hands will 
be free to navigate his ship. 

On the grueling run Post hopes to 
stop only at Baghdad, Calcutta, Singa- 
pore, Darwin, and Charleville. BY 
snatching cat-naps while his robot pilot 
tends to the flying, he might make 
Melbourne in about two days of solid 
flying. Should he succeed, many British 
and American aviators will be cha- 
grined. The best time yet made on 
the desert-mountain-jungle-sea run 15 
6 days and 18 hours to the north west 
coast of Australia. This was the record 
made last year by Charles T. P. Ulm 
and three companions. The race con- 
testants must fly 2,000 miles farther to 
Melbourne. 
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MUSIC: San Carlo Opera Co. Sets 
Out on Its Seasonal Travels 


Short and swarthy Fortune Gallo 
pustled vigorously about New York’s 
Grand Central Station last week round- 
ing up 125 opera singers. Mr. Gallo’s 
arms flashed commands. His black 
eyebrows twitched with anxiety lest 
someone or something be left behind. 
At last the dynamic impresario of the 
San Carlo Grand Opera Co., about to 
open a new season, bundled his troupers 
aboard a special Toronto train and made 
sure three carloads of scenery, props, 
and posters were properly packed. 

The hustle that usually accompanies 
the activities of Mr. Gallo, 56, was in- 
tensified last week because he was on 
his way to celebrate his “Silver Jubilee” 
as an opera manager. The Toronto 
opening of “Carmen” at Massey Hall 
would mark the twenty-fifth year of 
his activity in opera. No other man 
has been able to balance operatic books 
for so long a period. 

In a quarter of a century Mr. Gallo’s 
companies have played to more than 
16,000,000 people, who poured approxi- 
mately $18,500,000 into his coffers. This 
shrewd Italian’s box-office returns in 
some seasons have exceeded $1,000,000. 

Mr. Gallo’s figures do not end here. 
In 25 years he claims to have covered 
307,500 miles giving 6,800 performances 
in 265 different cities. In spite of the 
depression, newspapers are still blessed 
annually with $35,000-worth of Gallo 
advertising. 

When he arrived in America in 1893, 
15-year-old Fortune Gallo had only 12 
cents in his pockets. Card sharps 
aboard ship had found him easy pick- 
ings. Within a week he went to work 
in an Italian bank on Mulberry Street, 
New York. He became popular with 
fellow Italian-Americans. Through a 
friend, he later was made manager of 
Ellery’s Band. He managed two other 
bands before he took up opera. 

Early in 1910, Mr. Gallo discovered 
an Italian opera company bankrupt in 
St. Louis. After a conference with its 
managers, he emerged with a smile on 
his face. He was an impresario! Soon 
he reorganized it under the name of the 
Pacific Coast Metropolitan Opera Co., 
and engaged Leoncavallo, composer of 
“Pagliacci” to conduct. He lost $10,000 
that season. 

When the company began to pay for 
itself, Mr. Gallo looked about for other 
financial gold mines. He suggested to 
Leoncavallo that they make a silent 
movie of “Pagliacci.” The composer 
refused. Without music? Never! Nine- 
teen years later, after Leoncavallo’s 
death, music and words both came 
forth in a sound film version of the 
opera produced under the leadership of 
Mr. Gallo. 

The Pacific Coast Metropolitan Opera 
Co. became the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Co. in 1912. While it was growing, its 
agile Italian manager leaped from one 
experiment to another. He became a 
bank director for a time. Then he pro- 
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duced Gilbert and Sullivan operettas. 
In 1920 he took over a white elephant, 
the Manhattan Opera House, and made 
it show a profit. The same year he 
managed Eleanora Duse and Anna 
Pavlowa. 

“I bought her services outright,” said 
Gallo expansively of Pavlowa, “and we 
made $200,000 each on the season.” 

Radio and sound film next engaged 
his attention. He is president of New 
York’s station WCDA which opened in 
1929. With Joe W. Coffman, he be- 
came director of Audio-Cinema and 
busied himself making, film opera. 
“Pagliacci” was one of their first. 

After two weeks in Toronto, the San 
Carlo will embark on a 40-week tour 
through Canada and the United States. 
Leon Rothier, notable Metropolitan 
Mephistopheles, Thalia Sabarieeva and 
Ina Bourskaya, also of the Metropolitan 
Opera, will sing with the company un- 
til the Met season begins. 


Mouse’s Friends 


ART: Mickey 


Find Him in Portland Museum 


Packed with art lovers, the maroon 
and cream-colored Jefferson Street 
trolleys last week growled up the hill 
to Portland’s museum of art. The cars 
worked overtime bringing their share 
of Oregonians to pay homage to Walt 
Disney. Inside the red-brick museum, 
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WIDE WORLD 


Walt Disney: Mickey Mouse Has 
Taken to the Road for Art’s Sake 








the crowds chuckled over portraits of 
Mickey and Minnie Mouse and soft- 
toned water colors from the Silly Sym- 
phonies. A rendering of King Neptune, 
cockeyed and crowned with a halo of 
stars caused by an anchor falling on 
his head, brought much appreciation. 

The Disney traveling exhibit ap- 
peared in Portland a week ago and 
will remain until Sept. 22 when it will 
hop,cross-country to Garden City, Long 
Island. It is one of the two Disney 
shows sponsored by the 22-year-old 
College Art Association of New York, 
which organizes traveling art exhibi- 
tions. 

By the end. of their second season, 
the Disney shows will have pleased in- 
habitants of 45 cities. Demand for Dis- 
ney characters is unceasing, and the 
association’s director of exhibits be- 
lieves it will be necessary to keep one 
show available “till kingdom come.” 


Walt Disney is a rare artist in more 
ways than one. He refuses to sell any 
of his pictures. College Art borrows 
them and sends them to museums 
throughout the country, charging only 
for transportation. Each Disney ex- 
hibit is insured at $5,000 and consists 
of 50 black and white Mickey cartoons 
and 50 water colors. Every four months, 
the artist supplies 40 new items from 
his current movie releases. 

Mickey’s lightning rise to interna- 
tional fame makes an amazing tale. 
The mouse’s first picture, “Steamboat 
Willie,” appeared in 1928. With great 


’ difficulty Disney’s indomitable distrib- 


utor, Patrick Powers, got the second 
Mickey creation into New York’s Roxy 
Theatre. When Roxy noted the audi- 
ence’s uproarious howls, he ordered it 
held over two weeks. 

The cheerful mouse with his high 
shrill voice was made. Wires and ca- 
bles from all over the world poured in 
upon Disney begging for mouse pic- 
tures. Germans call the gay little an- 
imal Michael Maus; Frenchmen dub 
him Michel Souris; Danes know him 
as Mikkel Mus. Spaniards call him 
Miguel Ratonocito. In Tokyo he is 
Miki Kuchi. 

Disney’s movie ventures have never 
been a success. The process of making 
his animated cartoons is costly, and 
the artist works on advances of $15,- 
000 a picture from his distributor, 
United Artists. Returns are slow in 
coming in and he is likely to be as 
much as $75,000 in debt while working 
madly to meet increasing demand for 
his whimsical masterpieces. 

The eight-minute film, “The Three 
Little Pigs,” cost $20,500 to make and 
grossed approximately $200,000. But 
Disney delivers his movies in units ,of 
six to thirteen and “The Pigs’” finan- 
cial success had to cover the less fortu- 
nate pictures included in that unit. The 
distributor is entitled to a 35 per cent 
fee plus any “extra expenses” that 
come along such as music copyrights, 
printing, and advertising. 

Fortunately for the artist, he has 
other ways of getting money through 
his mouse. Every Mickey Mouse cup, 
dress, toy, book, or piece of candy 
brings him a royalty. 
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SCREEN: Wild Applause Greets 
Grace Moore’s Film Singing 


On the screen of New York’s Music 
*‘ Hall last week a slender, beautiful Car- 
men sang the haunting Habanera. She 
flirted with a handsome soldier, lured 
him with her exquisite voice, and teased 
him with the indispensable rose. 

As if the temptress were flesh and 
blood, the entire audience leaped to its 
feet and yelled aproval. It stood there 
pounding a deafening applause, drown- 
ing out subsequent dialogue. Such 
spontaneous and unrestrained appro- 
bation made movie-house owners stare. 

Playing the role of a rising opera 
singer, Grace Moore, former Metro- 
politan soprano, sang this scene from 
“Carmen” in Columbia’s new film, “One 
Night of Love.” 

The audience’s burst of praise was 
merely the beginning of a deluge of 
honors showered on her for her superb 
performance in the picture. Her native 
State, Tennessee, declared a Grace 
Moore .Week. Following the Music Hall 
premiere, Conde Nast, publisher of 
Vogue and Vanity Fair, held a recep- 
tion for her that was attended by many 
a celebrity in the city. All through the 
evening messenger boys brought Miss 
Moore telegrams of congratulation 
from friends throughout the country. 

As an ambitious young lady deter- 
mined to have an operatic career, Miss 
Moore has innumerable opportunities to 
demonstrate the nice modulations of her 
dramatic soprano voice. Her singing 
teacher is played to perfection by Tul- 
lio Carminati. The story is trite. 





The plot is vaguely similar to Miss 
Moore’s own life. One of Col. R. L. 
Moore’s five musical inclined children, 
in her ’teens she sang in a church choir 
in Jellico, Tenn. After studying at the 
Wilson Green School near Washington, 
D. C., she made her debut with Giovan- 
ni Martinelli in 1918. 

When her parents disapproved of her 
operatic ambitions, she ran away from 
school and sang in a New York restau- 
rant. Four years after her appearance 
with Martinelli, she appeared in “Hit- 
chy Koo,” a musical comedy. She 
saved every penny during a few years 
on Broadway to pay for further voice- 
study in Paris. 

At her first audition for the Metro- 
politan Opera, the late Otto Kahn re- 


jected her with the comment that her 


voice had not sufficient power to carry 
through the huge auditorium. 

“T’ll bet you $100,” said the belliger- 
ent lady, ‘“I’ll make my debut here with- 
in two years.” 

Mr. Kahn took the challenge. Ex- 
actly one year and 50 weeks later he 
lost the $100 when Miss Moore sang 
Mimi in “La Boheme” before a delight- 
ed Metropolitan audience. 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





NOW AND FOREVER (Paramount): Once 
again Shirley Temple leads the sinner 
(Gary Cooper, this time) back to the paths 
of righteousness. It’s time the baby star 


had a new plot. 
THE AFFAIRS OF CELLINI (Twentieth Cen- 


tury): A riotous farce of fifteenth-century 
Florence with Frank Morgan and Fay 
Wray stealing the play from Fredric March 
(Cellini) and Constance Bennett (Duchess 
of Florence). Cellini’s love-adventures 
make excellent comedy. 

THEIR BIG MOMENT (RKO): Zasu Pitts 
turns psychic and with Slim Sommerville 
stages a fake seance in which she brings 
to light a real murder, 
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Grace Moore at the Premiere of Her Film, “One Night of 
Love.” With Her Are Maurice Chevalier and Conde Nast 
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QUALITY GROUP: Four Links 
Hooked Up to Form New Chain 


Beginning Oct. 1 radio fans will haye 
a new broadcasting chain from which 
to pluck crooners, divas, comedians, 
and orchestras. 

Alfred J. McCosker, president of R. 
H. Macy’s radio station, WOR, ap. 
nounced that his station had linked up 
with Powel Crosley’s powerful 500,000- 
watt WLW in Cincinnati, Chicago Tri- 
bune’s WGN, and Kunsky-Trendle’s De- 
troit station, WXYZ. 

The new quadrilateral network wil] 
be known as the Radio Quality Group, 
a name used in the past when these 
stations joined forces for special hook- 
ups. Unlike links in the NBC and 
CBS chains, the four stations will unite 
only when they can obtain commercial] 
sponsors. 

First two nationally known products 
to sign up with the new chain were 
Horlick’s Malted Milk and Thomas 
Leeming Co.’s Baume Bengue. Horlicks 
will broadcast for thirteen weeks be- 
ginning Oct. 1 at 9:30 E.S.T. Baume 
Bengue took a 26-week optional con- 
tract for a 30-minute show starting 
Oct. 19 at 8:30 E.S.T. 

Radio Quality Group attracted spon- 
sors by citing the infant chain’s fol- 
lowing virtues: 

Thanks to the gigantic Cincinnati 
unit, most powerful in the world, the 
four stations boast more than 600,000 
watts. NBC’s basic 63 stations total 
266,000. Columbia’s 100 stations total 
500,000. 

The new network will charge adver- 
tisers only $2,850 for 60 minutes in the 
evening. NBC evening programs cost 
$14,000. Columbia costs $15,252. 

Radio Quality Group claims that its 
sponsors will have almost as large a 
listening audience as the two major 
networks. The tremendous wattage of 
WLW will enable sponsors‘ programs to 
be heard from coast to coast. Faraway 
listeners must tune in WLW to hear 
them since local stations will not carry 
these programs. 


McCosker: The 42-year-old presi- 
dent of WOR is well known in radio 
circles. He is head of National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. He first used 
“spot news” broadcasts, since employed 
by all leading stations. This is the an- 
nouncement of important events, in- 
jected into scheduled programs. Ten 
years ago he persuaded Charlie Chap- 
lin to make his radio bow. It was into 
a WOR microphone the famous come- 
dian spoke. McCosker also gave Rudy 
Vallee and Paul Whiteman their first 
radio jobs. ’ 

Mr. McCosker’s pride and joy is Don 
Carney, 45, ex-vaudeville actor. Carney, 
under contract to WOR, is known to 
1,500,000 juvenile fans as Uncle Don. 
He is WOR’s most successful artist. 

Six years ago the WOR president 
hired Carney to give rural air sketches. 
One day when another WOR entertain- 
er was ill, McCosker hastily recruited 
Carney. It was a children’s program 
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BROADCASTS SEPT. 15-21 


———— 
Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 


Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time. For Daylight Sav- 
ing Time, add one hour. 
sAT.: AMERICA’S CUP YACHT RACES: 
“Broadcast daily from Newport, R. L, by 
poth networks until one contestant wins 
four out of seven heats. Columbia splits 
the assignment between Ted Husing, crack 
sports announcer, and Herbert L. Stone, 
editor of Yachting. They cover it by plane 
and Coast Guard cutter. NBC has Fred 
Gade, society yachtsman, and two staff an- 
nouncers aboard cutters. 10:15 E.T.; 9:15 
C.T.; 8:15 M.T.; 7:15 P.T.; NBC—WEAF— 
wJZ 10:30 B.%.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 
7:30 P.T. COLUMBIA, 
ROXY: The former impresario of New 
York’s Radio City Music Hall, Roxy Thea- 
tre, and Capitol, presents new talent, pro- 
teges, guest stars, and a large concert or- 
chestra. 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M.T.; 
4:00 P.T. COLUMBIA. 
GIBSON FAMILY: NBC presents radio’s 
first original musical comedy. Music and 
lyrics were written by Arthur Schwartz, 
Howard Dietz, popular 3roadway com- 
posers. Courtney Ryley Cooper, author of 
circus stories, wrote the book. With a 
large cast and Don Voorhees’s orchestra. 
$:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 

sUN.: BEBE DANIELS: 





Movie-star wife of 
Ben Lyon in the usual Hollywood inter- 
view, spiced with songs and jokes. 2:30 
ET.: 138 C.F; 23:30 M.T.; 11:30 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 
MISCHA LEVITZKI: Concert pianist, in 
an all-Chopin solo recital. 9:15 E.T.; 8:15 
C.T.; 7:15 M.T.; 6:15 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

MON.: GEORGIE PRICE: Comedian, in a light 
program of jokes and songs. Price recently 
bought a seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for $95,000, and entered the se- 
curities business. He will probably relate 
his Wall Street experiences. Lud Gluskin’s 
orchestra for musical interludes, 8:30 E.T.; 
7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. COLUM- 
BIA, 

TUES.: LAWRENCE TIBBETT: Famous bar- 
itone in a song recital with John B. Ken- 
nedy, news commentator, as master of cer- 
emonies. Wilfred Pelletier, Metropolitan 
Opera Company maestro, conducts the or- 
chestra. 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 
4:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

WED.: RABBI LOUIS L. MANN: Speaking 
from Chicago on a special Jewish High 
Holy Day program. 12:00 E.T.; 11:00 C.T.; 
10:00 M.T.; 9:00 P.T. COLUMBIA, 
WARDEN LEWIS E. LAWES: In “20,000 
Years in Sing Sing,’’ interesting dramatic 
episodes taken from real life. 8:00 E.T.; 
7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

THURS.: SHOWBOAT HOUR: This well-paced 
show's one-hundred-second consecutive 
program. With Cap’n Henry, Lanny Ross, 
Conrad Thibault, and many others. An- 





nouncers now warn listeners that the 
showboat is a mythical one. Advertisers 
found that many fans went to their local 


docks to await the boat’s appearance, 8:00 
E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC 
—WEAF, 

FRL: H. V. KALTENBORN: Veteran news 
commentator, back on air after exploring 
Russia. 5:00 E.T.; 4:00 C.T.; 3:00 M.T.; 
2:00 P.T. COLUMBIA, 





and Carney, who has no children of 
his own, nervously made up the pro- 
gram as he went along. Next day thou- 
sands of fan letters written in childlike 
scribble stuffed WOR’s mail box. 

Carney’s program includes telling 
stories and singing original songs. 
WOR’s $1,500 weekly pay check has 
enabled him to keep three high-powered 
‘ars and buy a block-long Yonkers 
home. His hobby is tropical fish. 

Uncle Don’s club members pay no 
dues. They merely must show loyalty 
by getting parents to buy products 
Carney endorses. His WOR sponsors 
Include a savings bank, candy maker, 
ce cream manufacturer, and a milk 
concern, 

When mothers write in that club 
members have misbehaved, their WOR 
guardian scolds them. When they have 
birthdays, Carney congratulates them 
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Jack Pearl and “Sharlie:” To Be Replaced by Mary Pickford 


individually, tells them a gift is behind 
the radio cabinet. Uncle Don employs 
no psychic powers. Wise parents co- 
operate with him and hide their pres- 
ents where he suggests. 

Carney vigorously denies the legend 
that one night he cursed his infantile 
listeners, thinking the microphone was 
shut off. 


“VASS YOU DERE?”: Air Cut 
Off From Baron Munchausen 


Two years ago Jack Pearl, splutter- 
ing German-dialect comedian, rocked 
ether waves. From coast to coast school 
children, truck drivers, and business 
men mimicked his pertinent query: 
“Vass you dere, Sharlie?” 

American Tobacco executives, the 
comedian’s sponsors, rubbed their hands 
when Crossley’s Survey reported in 
1932 that nearly 60 per cent of all sets 
in the United States were dialed for 
the mythical Baron Munchausen and 
his friend, ‘“Sharlie.”” Lord & Thomas, 
advertising representatives, smiled. 
They had had trouble finding a pro- 
gram to satisfy George Washington 
Hill, American Tobacco president. 
Pearl’s salary was promptly doubled, 
his contract renewed. 

Last week Jack Pearl was out of a 
job. Chase & Sanborn, his present 
sponsors, failed to renew their option. 
To succeed him, the coffee firm’s ad- 
vertisers, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
signed Mary Pickford as the star of a 
series of dramatic sketches to be broad- 
cast from Hollywood beginning Oct. 3. 
“Typically Pickford stuff,” the adver- 
tisers promised. 


Radio men wondered if Pearl would 
prove to be the first of a string of 
high-salaried air wits to be snubbed by 
fickle fans and advertisers. Radio lis- 
teners insist on novelties each week. 
Even the best gag men who write the 
bulk of comedians’ material run dry 
and have to fall back on old jokes and 
hackneyed situations. 

Advertising men, who found Pearl’s 
drawing power cut in half this year, 
insisted the comedian ought to change 
his act. But Pearl claimed the fault 
lay in the time allotted him. On his 
present program, which has two more 
broadcasts left on the expiring con- 
tract, he is heard on the West Coast 
in the afternoon. 

“My male fans can’t hear me at that 
time; they’re all at work,” Pearl com- 
plained. He was willing to do a re- 
broadcast at midnight so he could get 
evening listeners beyond the Rockies, 
but sponsors told him they could not 
get the time. 

The 38-year-old former “Ziegfeld 
Follies” star is not worried about the 
loss of his radio work. In three years 
on the air Pearl netted more than $150,- 
000 broadcasting the 125 scripts writ- 
ten for him by his faithful friend, Billy 
K. Wells. 

When Pearl reached his peak on the 
Lucky Strike program, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer offered him a picture contract. 
The two films he made (“Meet the 
Baron” and “Hollywood Party”) were 
box-office failures but they earned him 
$100,000 in salary. 

He plans an eight-week vaudeville 
tour on Loew’s circuit. After that he 
would like to do a serious play on 
Broadway. He hopes to return to radio 
in 1935 with a new sponsor. 
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TREASURY: The Government Studies the Bond 


Market, Then Refinances $1,774,748,500 in Securities 


Last Monday the United States 
Treasury announced its plan to re- 
finance $1,774,748,500 in securities. The 
refinancing was carefully planned. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt took an active hand in 
the complicated move. 

The administration faced a relatively 
weak market for government bonds 
and a swiftly mounting government 
deficit. There is still uncertainty about 
the monetary program’s future, and 
November Congressional elections are 
less than two months off. Unsuccessful 
refinancing at this time would be most 
awkward for the administration. 

The Treasury held to its promise and 
did not attempt to raise new money. 
To solve the unusually heavy refinanc- 
ing, it offered securities in exchange 
for those coming due. 

Holders of $1,250,000,000 called 414 
per cent Fourth Liberty bonds were 
given the choice of accepting two types 
of securities in exchange. If they like 
neither they can wait until Oct. 15, the 
call date, and be paid off in cash. Own- 
ers of $524,748,500 Treasury certificates 
were given an exchange offer. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. a fortnight ago started 
the refinancing maneuvers in a radio 
speech designed to assure the country 
that the government’s recovery expend- 
itures were not getting out of hand. 
When his talk failed to help the bond 
market, he and his advisers hastened 
to Presidential conferences at Hyde 


Park. Last week Mr. Morgenthau, with 
Daniel W. Bell Jr., Acting Director of 
the Budget, went to Hyde Park again. 
From James S. Perkins, chairman of 
the board of the National City Bank of 
New York, Mr. Roosevelt obtained 
another resume of the financing possi- 
bilities. 

Mr. Perkins visited the Summer 
White House a day after Thomas 
Jefferson Coolidge toured Wall Street 
to survey the outlook for refinancing. 
Mr. Coolidge, Under-Secretary of 
the Treasury and the government’s 
bond expert, had visited Mr. Roosevelt 
ten days previously. 

Observers believed these moves indi- 
cated the administration was taking no 
chance of failure. The offering terms, 
considered liberal by bond experts, bore 
this out. 

Holders of the 4%, per cent Liberties 
may exchange their securities for an 
issue of four-year notes, dated Sept. 15 
and bearing 2% per cent interest, or 
for ten- to twelve-year bonds carrying 
an interest of 344 per cent. 

As an added inducement to exchange, 
the Treasury will pay interest on the 
Liberties to Oct. 15, while payment on 
securities taken in exchange will start 
Sept. 15. Thus owners accepting the 
exchange offer get interest on two se- 
curities for a month. Experts figured 
that the interest on each $1,000 new 
bond will amount to approximately 
$2.71 for the month period. The extra 
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Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, the Treasury’s Bond Expert 


interest on the notes will be about 
$2.08 for each $1,000. 

Excluding the relatively light extra 
interest cost, the Treasury estimates 
conversion will save the government 
from $15,000,000 to $18,000,000 a year 
because of the lower interest rate on 
the new securities. It expects the notes 
to appeal to banks and large corpora- 
tions which own about two-thirds of 
the called Liberties, and the bonds to 
attract 300,000 or 400,000 small jp. 
vestors owning the remainder. 

On the eve of the announcement an 
issue nearly identical to the new bonds 
was selling slightly above 101 and 
notes of a maturity similar to the new 
notes were selling to yield less than 
2% per cent. 

Something in the way of a bargain 
was also offered to owners of the $525,- 
000,000 Treasury certificates. They may 
exchange their securities, due Satur- 
day, for two-year Treasury notes bear- 
ing 1% per cent interest. Outstanding 
notes of a similar maturity were selling 
to yield only about 1 per cent at the 
time of the announcement. 


° 
TIRES: Trade Is Puffed Up Over 
IS Years of Inflated Rubber 


One of the world’s major industries 
clapped itself jovially on the back last 
week. 

The reason for rejoicing was not 
present-day profits, for the industry is 
in the red. The occasion was publica- 
tion of the fifteenth anniversary issue 
of the retail tire man’s trade bible, 
Tires. Jerry Shaw, its editor, cele- 
brated by reviewing the last decade and 
a half of the industry’s growing pains. 

When the first issue of Tires rolled 
off the presses the Summer after the 
World War, motorists drove gingerly 
over bumpy roads, holding their breath 
against the dreaded puncture-betraying 
hiss from old-fashioned fabric tires. 

Those were the days when a driver 
had to “get out and get under.” More 
often than not the stiff carcass of cot- 
ton fabric cross-woven beneath a thin 
layer of rubber broke the driver's spirit 
and bent his primitive tire tools. Cords, 
made of layers of rubber-dipped cot- 
ton cord, were just coming into use. 

When stocky, good-natured Mr. Shaw 
first sat in the editor’s chair, 160 com- 
panies manufactured 32,000,000 air-in- 
flated tires annually. Gradually intense 
competition forced many out of busi- 
ness. But tire output rose with motor 
cars’ increasing popularity to a peak 
of 78,000,000 in 1928. By last year, the 
depression had reduced this figure to 
45,000,000. 

Dominant among the 40 plants op- 
erating today are the “big four’”—Good- 
year, United States Rubber, Goodrich, 
and Firestone. These companies Cap- 
ture about 70 per cent of total tire sales. 

Most significant among other changes 
in the business was adoption in 1924 of 
balloon tires as standard car equip 
ment. Almost universally used today, 
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Started-the 


Weak Ones Died by the Way” 


a frank message TO MEN WHO CAN START ... AND FINISH 


4h, SMe 
} I) WAR ry . . 


Ed 


“Gold! Mountains of gold and 
1848 precious metals... land so fertile 
that it grows four crops a year 
...game so plentiful that hunger is unknown.” 

Out of the West came these exciting reports. 
Like sparks on tinder, they fired the desire of 
men grown restless with peace. Hardened old 
soldiers oiled their rusty flint-locks. Farmers 
piled families and ploughshares into Conestoga 
wagons. Around them rallied young bucks 
eager to match their mettle against life; daring 
tradesmen, adventurers, desperate seekers of 
“another chance.” As stout-hearted a band as 
the world ever saw was soon straggling over 
the prairies, dreaming of riches. 

Yet “hard” as they were, the West was even 
harder. Of the thousands that started, only a 
handful pulled through. Behind them was a 
trail blazed by bones . . . through dark forests 
where Indian ambushes had brought grim death 

. over waste-lands where starvation had 
stalked... over blistering infernos of desert. 
Among the survivors there was a saying— 
brutal, pitiless, but true—“The cowards never 
started; the weak ones died by the way.” 


New Calls—to the Old Courage 


Times change. Goals change—the 
1929 glimmering riches of the early 

West are but a drop in the bucket 
compared to the fortunes being made in 
America’s business. 

Again the call rings out. Eager millions 
answer it. In humming plants and busyoffices 
they optimistically pursue the success which 
seemingly comes automatically with years of 
service. 

Then, like the perils which beset the pioneer, 
the Depression descended. Factories closed. 
Business dwindled. Millions were discharged. 
Other millions were forced into working at any 
price they could get. Yet a certain few remained 
50 valuable, so indispensable, to their employers 
that they retained their pay and promotion, and 
some even won advancement. 


Again times and goals change. 
1934 But human nature is still the 
same. Only a few hardy souls 
ever taste success. The cowards never start— 
the weaklings fall by the wayside. 
On cowards the world wastes no sympathy. 
Nothing can ever be done for them. Since they 
dare not enter the race for success, they must 


Ask for one of 
these booklets— 
ora similar one 
on your own 
field of business. 
They are free. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 994-R, Chicago 


stay behind and take what nobody wants... 
be satisfied, during good times, with drudgery 
and poorly-paid work; during the bad, with 
unemployment. 

But if you are fighting to get ahead, it is a 
tragedy—this working yourself to the bone, 
yet lagging behind in the race. . . all for lack 
of business training. Today, asin pioneer times, 
a brave heart cannot overcome the handicap 
of inexperience and poor equipment. Today, 
moreover, the penalty of ignorance is even 
costlier! Too many others are after your job! 
To be safe, you must be indispensable. 


The Secret of Survival 


Thousands of men and women like you, how- 
ever, have met that challenge. With the help 
of LaSalle, they have trained for the better- 
paid, specialized positions that were beyond 
the rank-and-file. When the depression came, 
they were retained on the pay roll, while the 
less far-sighted were dropped. Many had the 
unique distinction of reporting pay raises and 
promotions. Others now occupy positions which 
they could not have hoped to attain, if the 
test of the depression had not brought their 
competency to the fore. 

Needless to say, when business returns to 
normal those who make progress in this present 
period are slated for far greater rewards. They 
are the new executives, the new business 
leaders, of America’s tomorrow. 

The little time it takes to prepare for a better 
position through LaSalle will surprise you— 
as will its negligible cost. Over a quarter of a 
century’s experience with nearly a million 
students has helped us develop the fascinating 
LaSalle Problem Method which phrases both 
theory and practice in intensive terms of 
results. The training itself, for every vocation, 
represents what you need most to meet the 
new problems and new opportunities of post- 
depression business... 

Why, then, risk the “‘wayside fate” of the 
weakling, when it takes but a postage-stamp 
to investigate the training that is helping 
thousands win success today? The coupon 
brings you full information on your chosen 
line. There’s no cost or obligation. If you are 
sincerely interested in getting ahead, have 


‘average education and a real purpose—you 


will mail it now. 


—_ a. 


This Unique 
SUCCESS-BUILDING 
PROGRAM 
safeguards your entire 
business career — 








Specialized Training by competent in- 
structors, that is complete, modern and 
authoritative— based on the famous 
LaSalle Problem Method of “learning by 
doing.” 

. 


Individualized Instruction adapted toeach 
student’s personal needs—giving the 
oe of private tutorial supervision 
of all phases of training. 


Consultation Service on all training prob- 
lems that may arise—supplementing texts 
and lesson papers with any special in- 
struction needed. 

. 


Consultation Service on personal business 
problems—whether encountered during 
or subsequent to training—for which the 
University’s resources are always avail- 
able. 

o 


Progress Reports periodically rendered to 
employers on student’s request—calling 
attention to his work, and often facilita- 
ting his advancement. 


Reference Privileges, available indefi- 
nitely before and after graduation—often 
taking form as timely confidential reports 
of great value. 

7 


Personality Development service, sup- 
plied both as an integral part of trainin 
and in special course form: increases self- 
confidence and job ability. 


* 
Placement Service, helping you to win 


promotion on your present job or to step 
into a new job. 


LaSalle Exiension University 





I would like to have your special booklet—without any cost or obligation to me—about my 
opportunities and your success training in the business field I have checked. 


DC Business Management 
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Which 
PRIVATE SCHOOL 





7 is a serious and important task to 
select a school for your daughter or 
your son. It pays to get all the informa- 
tion you can. 

To help you, Redbook Magazine offers 
free consultation with its Department of 
Education. You can have the benefit of 
the intimate experience they have had 
with boarding schools and camps, colleges, 
and professional schools the country over, 


Jor your children? 





for more than ten years. You will also find 
a directory of schools in each copy of 
Redbook Magazine. 

Simply state your particular needs, 
the things your ideal school must have, 
and direct your letter to the address below. 
Your letter will have personal attention. 
You incur no obligation, for our service is 
free. The coupon is for your convenience 
in listing your requirements. 


REDBOOK’S 


School Advisory Service 


Ke K KKK KKK He eH eK He He He 
THE DIRECTOR, Department of Education, Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 


York City. Telephone Vanderbilt 3-g600. 


Please send me information and catalogues about board- 
ing schools— 
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Fee (Approximate fee for board and tuition for school 
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(School fees range from $500 to $2,500 per year according 
to location and advantages.) 
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they increase riding comfort by low 
air pressure—25 to 35 pounds, com. 
pared with the 45 to 65 pounds in the 
old type. 

If a motorist got 8,000 miles from 
fabric tires, he considered himself 
lucky. Today most tires last 15,000 to 
25,000 miles, while exceptionally long- 
wearing ones roll on for 60,009 miles. 
This increase in durability was accom. 
panied by an average 60 per cent drop 
in price. Inexpensive tires dropped 
farthest. In 1919 a Ford car shoe cost 
on the average $22.80, compared to the 
$3.55 minimum today under NRA price 
codes. 

Two years ago additional bumps 
were taken out of riding by mammoth 
doughnut tires inflated to only 12 to 18 
pounds. Their larger road surface also 
minimized skidding danger. A disad- 
vantage was the added effort needed 
to turn the steering wheel. 

In the past fifteen years, distribution 
methods have altered as radically as 
the tires. At first practically all tires 
were sold by independent dealers. Then 
mail-order houses entered the busi- 
ness. A few years later oil and gas 
stations started selling tires on a large 
scale and tire manufacturers opened 
retail outlets for their products. Asa 
result, independent dealers’ share of 
the tire replacement business dropped 
from 97 per cent at the beginning of 
1926 to about 60 per cent today. 

From the other side of the earth 
comes most of the raw material that 
goes into tires. Egypt sends long cot- 
ton fibers for the cord carcass. The 
Federated Malay States, Java, Suma- 
tra, Borneo, and Ceylon contribute most 
of the world’s raw rubber—80 per cent 
of which goes into tires. Three-fourths 
of all crude rubber, tightly packed in 
bales, is shipped to the United States 
to be manufactured. Akron, Ohio, is 
the industry’s undisputed capital. 

Rubber prices have veered dizzily 
since the war. From 11% cents a 
pound during the post-war slump, the 
price shot up to $1.21 in 1925, dropped 
to 2% cents a pound in July, 1932, and 
rose again to around 16 cents today. 

Tire makers now have an ace in the 
hole to protect them against further 
excessive rises in price of raw material. 
This Summer experimenting scientists 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and 
the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
successfully made automobile tires out 
of synthetic rubber, composed of acet- 
ylene, water, and salt, and costing $1 
a pound. 

Modern tires must undergo grueling 
tests of their ability to “take it.” On 
metal anvils in factory laboratories re- 
volving tires bounce up and down 24 
hours a day for weeks. Another ma- 
chine rolls tires on a treadmill studded 
with projecting iron cleats. These tests 
are conducted in the 90-degree tem- 
perature of a hot August day. Fleets 
of cars at speeds averaging 50 miles 
an hour test tires on all kinds of roads. 

After Americans discard worn-out 
tires, foreigners use them in diverse 
ways. Chinese coolies cut them up 1 
to shoes which they sell to ricksha boys 
for 3 cents a pair. Rural Spaniards 
like to strut on “arbacas”—shoes with 
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soles made of old tire rubber. At Por- 
tuguese county fairs there are usually 
two or three stands selling old Ameri- 
can tires. Shepherds use them as outer 
goles and heels for wooden shoes. This 
country exports annually some 50,000,- 
900 pounds of old rubber worth more 
than $1,000,000. 

For profits tire makers look to the 
future. On an invested capital of $425,- 
900,000 they lost $23,000,000 in 1932. 
Chief obstacles to profits are depres- 
sion-lowered sales and price wars. 


NEW DEAL AUDIT: Total Cost 
Less Than Year of World War 


In his labor-crusading days in Chi- 
cago, Donald Randall Richberg, at- 
torney, won many difficult suits. This 
week, aS executive secretary of the 
Executive Council, he tackled his big- 
gest case. He presented a brief for 
the Roosevelt Administration, defend- 
ing its policies in the fight against de- 
pression. 

In a series of reports to President 
Roosevelt during the past month, Mr. 
Richberg reviewed the New Deal’s ac- 
complishments since it took the spot- 
light. 
entey he made public a letter he 
wrote to the President, summing up 
these accomplishments: 

“Over 4,000,000 workers have been 
re-employed in private enterprises. 

“Over 4,000,000 others have been 
given temporary public employment. 

“Over 675,000 have been employed 
during part of the year on permanent 
public works. 

“Farm prices of seven basic com- 
modities have been raised within the 
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Preferred Stock Dividend 
August 31, 1934. 


Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 per share upon the pre- 
ferred stock of the company, payable Octo- 
ber 1, 1934, to all preferred stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 14, 
1934. Checks will be mailed. Transfer books 
will not be closed. 





(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 
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year to 95 per cent of pre-war ‘parity,’ 
and total farm income has increased 
far more than $1,000,000,000. 

“Over $5,000,000,000 have been dis- 
bursed in loans and grants to relieve 
the financial distress of individuals and 
institutions, of which over $2,000,000,- 
000 have already been repaid. 

“The banking system of the nation 
has been restored to health. 

“More than 1,000,000 farm and city 
homes have been saved from fore- 
closure by aid already extended or 
under way.” 

Mr. Richberg declared that the cost 
of all this was “far less than the cost 
of one year of participation in the 
World War, with its vast destruction of 
life and property.” He expressed re- 
gret that more of the unemployed had 
not found work. During the past year, 
he said, State and national employment 
services received more than 15,000,000 
applications for jobs. 

Last week Mr. Richberg reported on 
“relief of financial pressure” by govern- 
ment agencies. Since establishment of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. in 
February, 1932, it has allocated loans 
of $7,944,000,000, he said, less than half 
of which was authorized during the 
present administration. Of the total, 
$5,853,000,000 has actually been dis- 
bursed. 

He asserted that the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corp. “ended panic in the real 
estate market.” 

Reviewing the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp’s activities, he revealed 
that by Aug. 10 it had insured more 
than $12,000,000,000 deposits in 50,000,- 
000 accounts in 14,084 banks. About 90 
per cent of the 15,700 licensed banks in 
the country were members of FDIC 
while 5 per cent belonged to State in- 
surance funds. 

“When the facts are squarely faced,” 
commented Mr. Richberg, “there is 
presented a record of many difficulties 
and some disappointments, but, on the 
whole, of great achievement.” 


HOT DOGS: Mrs. Roosevelt Plays 
Up the Saucisse de Francfort 


“Do you ever eat hot dogs when you 
are motoring?” Mrs. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt asked her radio audience last 
week (see page 13). The First Lady 
expressed surprise that baby hot dogs, 
called “saucisses de Francfort,” are 
becoming a fad in Paris. “Before long,” 
she said, “I expect to see signs all along 
the roads advertising hot puppies im- 
ported from France, Germany, and 
England.” 

This prophecy made American sau- 
sage makers shudder. They have done 
a brisk business this season, according 
to figures of V. D. Skipworth, presi- 
dent of Adolf Gobel, Inc., and vice 
chairman of the National Organization 
of Sausage Manufacturers. He esti- 
mated that New Yorkers gobbled 14 
per cent more sausages than they did 
last Summer. 

Americans eat more than 1,000,000,- 
000 pounds of sausage every year, one- 
third of which are frankfurters. Dur- 
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E have earned 
the right to 
speak about our 
food in superlative 
terms, but we prefer the simple 
comment of the New Englander 
who said “The ‘vittles’ are great!” It 
was a sincere compliment sincerely 
spoken. 


For more than two generations we have 
been serving travelers with the best 
victuals procurable, not only in New 
England but anywhere in the country. 
Our culinary reputation has spread far 
and wide, borne, for one thing, on the 
wings of the famous Parker House roll. 


Good food is only one of many reasons 
why you'll enjoy staying here. Cheerful 
rooms and comfortable beds, courteous, 
smiling service, convenience of location 
and moderate rates are some of the 
others. All rooms have private bath 
and shower, circulating ice-water, every 
modern convenience. Plenty of singles 
at $3, doubles at $4.50. 


NOTE FOR COFFEE CONNOISSEURS 


For years we have been asked by patrons 
for samples of our delicious coffee. Last 
month we met this demand by packag- 
ing the coffee under our own name, 
and selling it in our dining rooms. 


To News-WEEK readers who send 6oc, 
we will forward, post paid, a pound 
package. The famous Parker House 
coffee is not cheap, because it is canned 
for connoisseurs who will relish its rich 
brown color, satisfying aroma, stimu- 
lating taste. 





Glenwood J. Sherrard 
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Headaches — dizzy spells — sleeplessness — 
these are often caused by constipation. If 
constipation troubles you relieve it with 
FEEN-A-MINT. 

FEEN-A-MINT is a thoroughly effective 
laxative in chewing-gum form. It works bet- 
ter because when you chew it the laxative is 
spread smoothly and evenly right down to 
where it does its work. That’s why over 15 
million people already know about and use 
FEEN-A-MINT. It’s pleasant to take, too—a 
great point, especially in caring for children. 

Whenever you suffer from constipation 
take the doctor’s advice—chew FEEN-A- 
MINT. It’s inexpensive, too, 15¢ and 25¢ at 
your drug store. 
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MEDICINE, BUT IT’S 
JUST LIKE THE NICEST file 

CHEWING GUM 
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ing the height of the season at Coney 
Island, hungry merrymakers eat 130 
miles of hot dogs weekly. 

Bologna and fresh pork sausage rank 
second and third as sausage favorites. 

Frankfurters boast almost as many 
hames as the Prince of Wales. Coney 
Islanders call them “shore dinners.” 
At Chicago’s Century of Progress they 
are “red hots.” Westerners serve them 
as “‘wienies.” In Philadelphia they are 
“half smokes.” 

Who invented them is a mystery. 
Two German cities, Frankfurt am Main 
and Frankfurt an de Oder, dispute the 
honor of being their birthplace. The 
term ‘“frankfurters’” is unknown to 
most Germans, who call them “wiener 
wurst.” 

In this country Anton Ludwig Feutch- 
wanger, hot dog vendor of St. Louis, 
was first to serve them between rolls. 
His customers burned their fingers eat- 
ing his frankfurters out of their hands, 
so he supplied a white cotton glove 
with each hot puppy. That proved ex- 
pensive, because ravenous customers 
ate the fingers off his gloves. So ‘in 
1883, the year before Grover Cleveland 
was first elected President, Feutch- 
wanger substituted buns for gloves. 
Frankfurter-making is still a “little 
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ASSAY OFFICE: Cellars Fyj 
Of Bullion; It Has to Move 


Two years ago the United States As. 
say Office in New York City bundleg 
up its books, furniture, silver, and $1,- 
000,000,000 of gold and moved from 32 
Wall St. to a new, squat, tall-chimneyeq 
building at South Street and Old Slip 
a quarter of a mile away. 

Last week it moved back to Wal] 
Street. 

Vault space in the South Street 
building proved inadequate to hold the 
vast flood of silver, now more than 
150,000,000 ounces, which is pouring in 
under pressure of the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934. This act authorized the 
government to buy the white metal at 
50.01 cents an ounce. 

Hereafter the Wall Street strong- 
hold, unoccupied since 1932, will be the 
silver warehouse. The South Street 
structure alongside the lower East 
River’s endless ship traffic will store 
mostly gold. 

Although there are hundreds of com- 
mercial assayers in the United States, 
there are only six government offices: 
Seattle, San Francisco, Denver, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, and New York. 


KEYSTONE 


A Point of Distribution for a Thriving American Industry 


fellow” industry. Sausage makers are 
scattered throughout the United States, 
both in big cities and rural districts. 
The best hot dogs contain cured beef 
and pork in about equal proportions, 
with spices and other condiments 
added. The skin comes from the intes- 
tines of sheep, imported from Russia, 
Wales, and China. 

After the meat is cured, a machine 
called a “fine cutter” chops it with 
circular knives which revolve 1,200 
times a minute. The beef requires more 
chopping than the pork because of its 
tougher texture. Then the mixture is 
forced into skins, which workers or 
machines tie into chains of four- or 
five-inch links. 

These are hung for several hours on 
sticks in a smokehouse, where they re- 
ceive their rich brown color. From the 
smokehouse they move to a fifteen- 
minute hot bath, followed by a cold 
shower. The puppies are then fully 
mature, ready to go forth to nourish a 
hungry world. 


Their business, says Niles R. Becker, 
keen-eyed 52-year-old New York super- 
intendent, is “buying, selling, assaying, 
and refining gold and silver.” 

Assay Offices serve as the funnel 
through which gold pours into the gov- 
ernment’s coffers. The Treasury De- 
partment established the service orig- 
inally to test ores and alloys for pre- 
cious metals. Later the offices assumed 
the task of smelting and refining. To- 
day the testing of newly mined gold is 
a small part of their business. The bulk 
of their work consists of assaying and 
refining gold bullion to a purity of 
.99987. Incidentally they function as 
metal custodians. 


Hoarp: Most of the $8,000,000,000 
monetary gold in the United States 1s 
held in the six Assay Office vaults. By 
far the largest single amount—nearly 
$3,000,000,000—lies in the New York 
vaults. The metropolis occupies this 
preeminent position because it is the 
nation’s principal banking center and 
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the only gold-shipping point on the At- 
jantic Coast. The next largest govern- 
ment gold cache is in Denver, which is 
gradually taking about $1,600,000,000 
worth from San Francisco. 


When the government passed the 
Gold Purchase Act in January this 
year, Assay Offices had a sudden rush 
of business. People hurried in to take 
advantage of the new $35-an-ounce 
price, & 70 per cent increase over the 
old price of $20.67. Citizens dug up 
snuff boxes, medallions, and stem- 
winder watches. Commercial gold deal- 
ers brought in their surpluses. Banks 
called in foreign balances. The govern- 
ment bought heavily in the foreign 
gold market. 

In a single day last Winter the As- 
say Office took in $95,000,000 worth of 
the yellow metal. Nearly $700,000,000 
arrived during February and March. 
Between Feb. 1 and Sept. 1 Superin- 
tendent Becker signed more than $800,- 
000,000 worth of checks to cover gov- 
ernment purchases. 

All customers look alike to the un- 
emotional officials. Regardless of guar- 
antee, purity must be proved by careful 
tests. There is only one exception. Bul- 
lion previously issued by the office in 
the form of 400-ounce “export bars” is 
not reassayed if it comes back into the 
Assay vaults. 


TECHNIQUE: In the balance room, pre- 
sided over by Joseph S. Buford, newly 
appointed government Assayer, a doz- 
en men spend their days weighing 
samples of metal on gold-plated, agate- 
balanced, glass-enclosed scales. These 
balances are so delicate they can de- 
tect the weight of lead in a pencil 
stroke on a piece of paper. They react 
to slight air currents and to minute 
variations in temperature and pres- 
sure. 


In an adjoining room are furnaces 
and acid tanks used in refining gold 
and silver. Beyond are larger furnaces 
in which pure gold is melted to be cast 
into brick-shaped blocks. On other 
floors are vaults. 


Here human vigilance and mechan- 
ical contrivance form an unremitting 
dual safeguard. When a sizable ship- 
ment comes in, the superintendent re- 
ceives it in the presence of employes 
armed with shotguns, pistols, and tear- 
gas bombs. After weighing it and re- 
moving samples for assaying, guards 
place it in a vault. Then two men “set” 
the lock combination. Once locked, the 
vault can be reopened only by the same 
two men. Neither one can do it un- 
aided. Each man writes out his portion 
of the combination numbers and locks 
it up in another vault. 

Within recent years there has been 
only one loss of gold from any source. 
It was a $4,000 theft by an “insider.” 
He was quickly apprehended and the 
gold recovered. 

The Assay Office meets cost of up- 
keep by charging small fees for assay- 
ing and refining. It annually reports a 
Profit. It even makes money—$15,000 
4 year—by recovering the particles of 
gold that escape in fumes and smoke 
from its furnaces. 
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ano Delicious 0 





“Vm funny that way. I like people and places and 
things that are unusual — different. So when I first 
tried Dentyne I was thrilled. \ts flavor is entirely 
different from other gums... and it’s delicious.” 


Dentyne is different in another 
way, too. It is especially good for 
your teeth and mouth health. We 
do not chew nearly enough, doctors 
and dentists say. We need to give 
our mouth muscles more vigorous 
exercise. 


That is why the firmness of Dentyne 
is so important. It hlps improve 
the mouth structure, stimulates the 


KEEPS THE MOUTH HEALTHY . KEEPS TEETH WHITE 


Chew delicious 


tissues, improves the condition of 
the teeth, and helps the mouth 
cleanse itself. 


But whether for health or pleasure, 
you'll want to chew Dentyne fre- 
quently anyway. Its spicy, savory 
flavor, its smooth firm chewiness 
are just too good to miss. Your 
whole family will enjoy Dentyne. 
Buy a package today. 
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y NO INsURANC® 


until you learn about 


or POSTAL LIFE’S 
$ 
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Only POSTAL LIFE of NEW YORK gives 
you an insurance value like this, for Postal sells direct 
and has NO AGENTS, That is why Postal’s low pre- 
mium of only $1 a month buys $1,221 of insurance at 
age 20; $1,086 at age 25; £948 at age 30; $813 at age 
35,etc.; all ages, 18 to 50, men and women. Send coupon 
to find out amount at your age. 

Real ‘‘Old Line’? LCGAL RESERVE life insurance 
that offers you lifetime protection with cash -loan values 
and standard provisions and benefits printed in the policy 
and guaranteed. This 29-year-old safe company, operating 
under the rigid New York State insurance laws, has paid 
out over $40,000,000 to policy holders and their families. 
Mail coupon today. No obligation. 
=a EST ww TS ee a a 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,.—Arrunur Jorpan, Pres. 
Dept. 630, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Please mail details of your $1.00 policy. 


Buy 





Exact date and year of birth... 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Occupations ses+« 


Name..ses ee eeereseeeeseeseseeeseeeeserese 





Full address 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE 


7 QUSTRALIA« 


via Hawaii,Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand 
“MARIPOSA” and “MONTEREY” 
Frequent sailings - San Franciscoand 
Los Angeles. Any travel agency, or 
THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
Matson Line 
NewYork + Chicago + San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle + Portland 
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BE INDEPENDENT 
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perm: le ome an eX ert 
photographer. Wonderful . m: 

opportunities—full or spare time—enjoy- 
hie coumpation. Learn quickly by N 

ome Study 
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course: 
Motion Picture photography. 
learning. Free bookle 


New York Institute of Photography 
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100% Improvement Guaranteed 


We build, strengthen the vocal organs— 
net with si ms—but by Sendaasentelty 
und and scientifically correct st 

aan Vabsolutely guavarses t to Sl ang singing 
r 3) ing voice at leas te for 

wonderful voice aA td Learn WHY you 

can now have the voice you want. No literature 

gent to anyone under 17 unless signed by parent. 


PEnruct Ws INSTITUTE, Studio B-778 
308 No. Michigan Ave. » Chicago 
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AUBURN: Faulkner Again Guides 
Destinies of Motor Company 


On the end of a business rainbow 
hangs a possible $2,500,000 for Roy H. 
Faulkner, who last week resumed his 
job as president of Auburn Automobile 
Co., after nearly a three-year absence. 

As Mr. Faulkner again picked up 
Auburn’s sales reins, it was announced 
that he had been given an option to 
buy 5,000 shares of Auburn common 
stock at $25 a share. Last week it was 
selling at slightly under this price. In 
1929 its all-time high was $514 a share. 
If the stock should ever reach this 
point again, the profit on the option 
would be exactly $2,445,000. Mr. Faulk- 
ner can buy the stock at the option 
price as long as he remains with the 
company. He discreetly refused to dis- 
close the amount of his salary. 


Mr. Faulkner joined Auburn in 1922 
and moved up successively to sales 
manager and vice president. He suc- 
ceeded E. L. Cord as president in 1930. 
Next year Auburn had banner earnings. 
Late in 1931 he left to join Studebaker 
and was soon shifted to vice president 
in charge of sales of Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Co., then Studebaker sub- 
sidiary. Now he leaves Pierce-Arrow 
to rejoin Auburn, which meantime was 
caught in the depression swirl. Pre- 
vious Auburn profits became losses, and 
dividends were passed in June of this 
year. Officials hope the Faulkner touch 
will put the company back on its feet. 


Roy Faulkner, son of a Pennsylvania 
Railroad locomotive engineer, spent 
some time in lumber mills and camps 
before he sold lumber for six years. He 
entered the automobile business as a 
retail salesman in Pittsburgh and 
moved up step by step, becoming gen- 
eral manager of a Cincinnati selling 
agency. Then Auburn hired him. 

“On.the curbstone, that’s what gave 
me such a thorough understanding of 
the retail problem,” he replied when 
asked how he obtained such a thorough 
knowledge of sales. He referred to 
years spent as a salesman and dealer. 

Still under 50, Mr. Faulkner mixes 
affability with determination and force. 
His laugh is infectious. A believer in 
team-work, he is “Roy” to factory 
workers in oil-smeared overalls and to 
hundreds of automobile dealers he 
knows from coast to coast. He pos- 
sesses a rich fund of stories and tells 
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Prospectus 
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60 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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them well, but he has no time for hop. 
bies, golf or other sports. Married, ph. 
has two children and likes small-tow) 
home-life. 


Employes enthusiastically welcome, 
him back to the company’s plants in 
Connersville and Auburn, Ind., where 
the new 1935 Auburn model was re. 
cently unveiled. Mr. Faulkner mage 
them no promises of magic. 

“Auburn rose from a little factory jn 
the cornfields of Indiana,” he told them, 
“until it became one of the outstanding 
successes in the business. Its produc. 
tion grew from 2,000 to 35,000 cars q 
year (1931). 

“Auburn built its reputation by cre. 
ating and developing specialty mer. 
chandise, cars that were new, better 
different. In my judgment the public 
will buy that kind of motor car... 4 
great job can be done if we unite to do 
it; if we build confidence in ourselyes 
and in each other ...I am in your 
hands.” . 


In the light of current rumors in the 
industry, automobile circles regarded 
Mr. Faulkner’s homecoming and other 
recent changes in the E. L. Cord in- 
dustrial realm as important. Persist- 
ently it has been reported that inde- 
pendent auto companies are seeking a 






























MOFFETT STUDIO 


Roy H. Faulkner, Who Returns 
as President of Auburn Auto 





merger that will allow them to compete 
favorably with the “big three” in the 
industry—General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler. 

In the Cord area, W. H. Beal moved 
‘from the president of Auburn to the 
vice president of Cord Corporation, top 
holding unit of the Cord companies. 
Lucius B. Manning stepped up to be 
come president of the holding unit, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Cord, who is now in Europe 
with his family. 


According to reports the merger 
movement was started by Auburn 
Automobile Co. and Cord officials, but 
is still in the trading table stage. Other 
companies reported to be interested are 
Pierce-Arrow, Graham-Paige, HupP 
Motor, and Reo Motor. 
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WEEK IN FINANCE: Warning 


Sounded on Politico-Bankers 











wednesday of this week James P. 
warburg, New York banker and finan- 
cial adviser to the American delegation 
at the World Economic Conference, is- 
sued a warning. He told the Financial 
advertisers Association that the coun- 
trys private banking system is on 
trial, with President Roosevelt the 
judge and Congress the jury. The 
fnancial expert said that if private 
panking is superseded by a system of 
government-owned and operated banks, 
“we shall have passed the sentence of 
jeath .. . upon our political, social, and 
economic freedom.” 

Under the present system, Mr. War- 
purg explained, depositors are protect- 
ed in a measure by stockholders’ in- 
vested capital. A bank official, he said, 
is responsible to a board of directors 
elected by stockholders to protect their 
interests. He must steer a straight 
course between protecting capital and 
earning money on it, between “over- 
generosity in making loans and over- 
cautiousness in not making them... 
the essential safeguards of a private 
banking system.” 

What would happen, Mr. Warburg 
asked, “if banks were run by political 
appointees, who obtained their jobs 
under the spoils system?” What would 
happen when telegrams poured in to 
Congressmen complaining that “Hiram 
Highflyer, a leading Repubocrat, who 
has always contributed generously to 
party funds, has been refused a loan, 
while Caleb Cautious, whom everybody 
knows as a staunch Demublican, has 
obtained all the accommodation he 
wants ?” 

While fearful of the administration’s 
banking policy, Mr. Warburg admitted 
present banking laws need thorough 
overhauling. Bankers must help or 
they cannot “justly complain if the 
train leaves without them.” 

FULFILLMENT: As a boy, Fred -J. 
Fisher, oldest of the famous Detroit 
motor-body-making clan of seven broth- 
ers, said he would accumulate $50,000 
and retire when he was 50. 

Last week Alfred P. Sloan Jr., presi- 
dent of General Motors, which absorbed 
the Fisher Body Co. in 1926, announced 
that Mr. Fisher and the next oldest 
brother, Charles T. Fisher, had resigned 
their posts with G.M. They will de- 
vote themselves to their “personal in- 
terests.” The eldest Fisher is seven 
years behind his boyhood’s schedules in 
retiring, but his fortune is estimated 
to be several hundred times the amount 
he specified. 

Although withdrawal of the two 
Fishers still leaves four Fisher brothers 
with G.M., Wall Street interpreted the 
move as reinforcing the dominant posi- 
tion of the du Pont family in the cor- 
poration. The du Pont interests through 
ownership of nearly 25 per cent of the 
share capital have working control of 
the big motor company. They have not 
always seen eye to eye with the Fisher 
brothers. In 1928 the Fishers came 
out aggressively for Herbert Hoover, 
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while John J. Raskob, then chairman of 
the finance committee, and Pierre S. du 
Pont, chairman of the board, actively 
supported Al Smith. 

The two older Fisher’ brothers 
launched the Fisher Body Co. in 1908 
with $50,000 capital, subsequently tak- 
ing in their other brothers. When the 
company was absorbed by General 
Motors, the deal netted the Fishers 
$208,000,000. 


FARMERS: “The farmer will never 
welcome government interference with 
his business,” said Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the board of The General 
Electric Co., at the New York State 
Fair. 

In Wisconsin former Gov. Philip F. 
La Follette, campaigning for renomi- 
nation, declared: ‘You cannot convince 
a farmer that there is need for slaugh- 
ter of 5,000,000 hogs. He knows the 
unemployed on poor relief could eat 
those hogs for breakfast and be ready 
for another 5,000,000 by supper time.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace promptly answered these at- 
tacks on the administration’s farm pro- 
gram. “Mr. Young says the farmers 
won’t stand for certain things,” he 
commented. “It might be wise for him 
to leave it to the farmers themselves.” 

The Secretary announced he intended 
to do just that. Corn-hog farmers will 
be invited to vote on whether they want 
production control extended into 1935. 

Suspicious: Floor traders on the New 
York Stock Exchange watched the 
common stock of United States Smelt- 
ing and Refining move up to 141—the 
high of the year—on Thursday of last 
week. The company is one of the 
chief North American producers of gold, 
silver, copper, and other metals. News 
had spread through Wall Street that 
earnings would reach $15 a share for 
1934. Later in the day a financial news 
service, operating via telegraph tickers, 
forecast that earnings for the first 
eight months would be no more than 
$5.50 a share. Predictions of $15 for 
the year, it said, were “beyond the 
realm of possibility.” 

Brokers galloped to Smelting’s trad- 
ing post to unload. The price dropped 
15142 points within an hour. 

Joseph P. Kennedy, chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
promptly asked the Stock Exchange to 
investigate. Questionnaires are ex- 
pected to go out to all members to as- 
certain whether the price fell under 
‘normal” pressure or, as one prominent 
operator phrased it, “a typical Old Deal 
bear raid.” 


GERMANY: Writing in the October is- 
sue of Foreign Affairs, published Wed- 
nesday, Dr. Hjalmar Horace Greeley 
Schacht, Reichsbank President and 
German Minister of Economics, sounded 
a familiar note. 

“Germany will meet her obligations, 
but is not in a position to do so at the 
moment... it will be necessary .. . to 
declare a moratorium for a few years 
for long-term creditors. Moreover... 
it seems scarcely likely that after the 
moratorium, interest payments could be 
again raised to t*eir former level.” 





This is real money 


“Today I received a check 
for $20.00 for a story. Another 
I sold for $34.00. Not bad 
for a beginner, is it? The 
other day I counted up just 
how much I have won on 
advertisement contests. It 
amounted to $1,620.00.” 

Mrs. L. L. Gray 
579 E. McHarg Ave. 
Stamford, Texas 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, 
to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our times, the egg does 
come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their back- 
ground and their confidence as nothing else 
could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful au- 
thors. 


Learn to write by writing 
EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 

and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you were right at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. Your writing is indi- 
vidually corrected and constructively criticized. 
A group of men, whose combined newspaper ex- 
perience totals more than 200 years, are responsi- 
ble for this instruction. Under such sympathetic 
guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly 
trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style—undergoing an experience that has 
a thrill to it and which at the same time develops 
in you the power to make your feelings articu- 
late. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awe-struck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 
—-stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of 
the moment. 


How you start 
We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. The cou- 
pon will bring it, without obligation. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 
Broadway, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


| Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing | 

















Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 
ing for profit as promised in News-Weex, Sep- 
| tember 15. 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 
841364 call on you.) 
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Now in ONE 
Handy Volume! 


For the first time you can have this wealth of practical 
mathematical information, covering every trade and 
business, condensed into one handy book for quick ref- 
erence. This volume puts right at your finger tips 
instant facts and formulas for making every kind o 
mathematical calculation. From hundreds of different 
sources, this priceless information has been gathered 
together, boiled down into brief, simple language, 
and applied to actual problems. Every man in business, 
every man in the mathematical trades, every man who 
ever uses a tool or has to make calculations or estimates 
in office, shop, or home, will find here a treasury of 
money-making, money-saving ideas. 


THE HANDBOOK 
OF APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


No previous knowledge of 
mathematics is needed. No 
tudy is required. The spe- 
cific information you want 
is easy to find, by looking 

it up in the index. The 
book takes up every trade 
and gives you practical 
methods, _easily-worked 
formulas for solving 
every problem. Thou- 

sands of specific exam- 

ples show you just how 

to make your calcula- 

tions. If your work 
involves mathematics 

in any way this complete 
reference handbook is an in- 
dispensable part of your equip- 
ment. Jt is an amazing time 
saver for any one concerned 
with engineering, architecture, 
electricity, mechanics, con- 
struction, automobiles, ma- 
chinery, printing, or any other 
industrial work; or with ac- 
counting, auditing, manufac- 
turing, costs, taxes, or any 
other business mathematics. 
No practical man, no house 
owner who makes an occasional 
repair, no one who has a 
home work-shop can afford to 


vree 
“RAPID 
ARITHMETIC’ 


Cloth Bound be without the valuable in- 


Regular $1.50 Book formation quickly found in 


this book. 


Save Time—Be 
Sure of Your Facts 


One quick turn to the in- 
dex and you find at once the 
best mathematical methods for 
solving your problems. You 
avoid the expensive errors that 
handicap the man who merely 
guesses. Think what an ad- 
vantage it is to have all this 
information in one handy book! 


Gives you_ quick 
methods of addi- 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


GUILFORD: Minneapolis Editor 
Has Final Fight With Gunmen 


During the Bremer kidnaping case 
last February Attorney General Cum- 
mings cast his eyes toward Minnesota, 
shook his head, and said: “If there are 
any two cities which need cleaning up 
they are St. Paul and Minneapolis.” In 
less than two years the Twin Cities had 
had three major kidnapings and in- 
numerable gang shootings. 

Events one night last week showed 
that the forces of Twin Cities’ gangdom 
were still functioning. Gunmen’s bul- 
lets poured into Howard Guilford, tall, 
blunt-spoken editor, formerly in charge 
of three now defunct weekly papers. 
For twenty years his lurid editorials 
periodically made local citizens stare. 

Anticipating no trouble, Guilford had 
climbed into his Plymouth coupe. Out 
Pillsbury Avenue to the residential 
West Side district of Minneapolis he 
threaded his way through traffic. He 
was almost home when two men in a 
closed car with an Illinois license drew 
alongside. 

There was a burst of shotgun fire. 
Guilford fell dead over the wheel of 
his car. 

Minneapolis and St. Paulites read of 
Guilford’s murder with mixed feelings. 
Not all believed he was a martyr to 
fearless-principled militant journalism. 
His Twin City Reporter was classed as 
a scandal sheet. Guilford’s Pink Sheet, 
citizens felt, named itself; and his 
Saturday Press was of the same ilk. 
Guilford’s diatribes lashed out indis- 
criminately against any and everyone 
to whom he took a dislike, and while 
there was no evidence that he used 
shake-down tactics, there was also little 
feeling that Guilford was a disinterested 
public benefactor. 

All through his stormy career the 
40-yearrold editor fought some one or 
some thing. First in The Twin City 
Reporter and later in The Saturday 
Press and The Pink Sheet he printed 
savage attacks. Constantly he got 
threats. His reply to one which came 
in 1927 he printed: 

“Word has been passed that if we 
persisted in our expose of conditions 
as they were in this city we would be 
‘pumped off.’ Just a moment, boys, 
before you start something you will not 
be able to finish.” 

Gunmen failed to heed his warning. 
A few days later he was driving into 
the Loop with his sister-in-law. <A car 
started forcing him to the curb. He 
vainly tried to wrench his pistol out of 
a sidepocket. He was too late. Four 
shots zipped into his machine. One 
landed in his abdomen. 

The peppery editor often had a brush 
with the courts. In 1913 he charged 
Martin J. Flanagan, St. Paul police 
chief, with assaulting him. The chief 
was exonerated at a departmental trial. 
A few days later Guilford was arrested 
for carrying concealed weapons which 

he insisted he needed for self protection. 

In 1917 he was charged with libeling 
a former probate judge. Found guilty, 
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he was fined $100. About the same time 
he attacked the Minneapolis police de. 
partment and his newspaper was barred 
from city stands. He ran for Mayor of 
Minneapolis in 1918 and was swamped 
under a deluge of opposition votes. 

In 1925 the Minnesota Legislature 
passed its famous press “gag law” 
which barred publication of “malicious, 
scandalous, and defamatory news. 
papers, magazines, or other periodi- 
cals.” The law was used against Guil- 
ford and his partner, J. M. Near in 
1927. Action was brought by Goy. 
Floyd B. Olson, then a Hennepin County 
attorney. 

He accused Guilford of defaming the 
Minneapolis Mayor, police chief, Mr. 
Olson, the Jewish race, and others. 
Guilford had charged that they knew 
of vice, gambling, and bootlegging con- 
ditions and were reluctant to take 
action. After two trips to Minnesota 
Supreme Court where the law was up- 
held, the case was taken to United 
States Supreme Court where it was de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

The immaculately dressed editor loved 
his trouble-making fights. For relax- 
ation he wrote verses for children. Be- 
fore he was murdered last week he 
promised friends that if he met the 
violent death he half expected the “lid 
would be blown off the Twin Cities.” 
Following a well-worn tradition of gos 
sip journalism he said he had secreted 
documents which would drive many a 
politician from office. 


LIBERTY: $1,000 Offered For 
Capture of a Dead Bad Man 


Liberty, Bernarr MacFadden’s sen- 
sation-loving magazine, last week found 
itself offering $1,000 to anyone who 
would get a dead man arrested. The 
man was Homer Van Meter, Dillinger 
gangster who died last Aug. 23 in a 
hail of St. Paul police shotgun slugs 
and machine gun bullets. 

Liberty’s offer—‘‘WATCH FOR 
THESE MAD DOGS! ... [we] will 
gladly pay $1,000 to the person who 
causes the capture of any of these crim- 
inals’—put a price on the heads of 
John Hamilton, Van Meter, and Baby 
Face Nelson, Dillinger trigger-men. 
The other two “mad dogs” listed were 
two new-model Western bad men, 
Charles A. Floyd and Richard Ta!lman 
Galatas. 

The snarl over Van Meter’s case 
came about because Liberty had gone 
to press before the gangster machine 
gunner was ambushed. Nothing could 
be done about the copies already 
printed, but when the news broke, 
presses were stopped and Van Meter’s 
name removed from page 45. 

Last week the magazine’s promotion 
department was somewhat embar- 
rassed. Strictly speaking it owed no 
reward unless some St. Paul police- 
men “arrested” the corpse. On the 
other hand Liberty circulation promo- 
ters felt they would be willing to pay 
the unknown woman who tipped off St. 
Paul authorities if she would drop the 
cloak of secrecy that surrounded her. 
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MEDICINE: Paprika Is Used as 
Source of Curative Vitamin C 


By 1750 British naval doctors knew 
that bad shipboard diet made the King’s 
sailors anemic and gave them sub- 
cutaneous hemorrhages and spongy 
gums. They also knew that lime juice— 
since found to contain Vitamin C— 
would cure the conditions, which they 
called scurvy. Forty-five years later 
the Admiralty wiped out the disease 
py adding lime juice to sailors’ rations. 
That’s how British seamen got the 
nickname “Limeys.” Last week more 
Vitamin C news came from Great 
Britain. 

In Aberdeen, Scotland, members of 
the big British Association for the Ad- 
yancement of Science paid careful heed 
to a headline-making report which dis- 
cussed the scurvy-preventing vitamin. 

Its author, Prof. Albert Szent-Gyorgyi 
of the University of Szege@, Hungary’s 
ace vitamin-researcher, explained what 
other miracles the mysterious white 
crystals could perform besides killing 
the disease most feared by seamen. 
These miracles he discovered by a new 
trick of getting the vitamin into the 
body. Instead of administering it 
through the mouth, ds mothers dose 
babies with the rickets-préventing vita- 
min D, he injected C intravenously into 
the bloodstream. 

First he tried it on Hungarians with 
pyorrhea. One shot cured most pa- 
tients. The most troublesome infections 
were wiped out by three injections. 
Then he treated a purpura sufferer. 
Vitamin C corrected the patient’s kid- 
ney inflammation and cleared away 
the purple blotches that indicated sub- 
cutaneous hemorrhages. 

Then the professor tackled Addison’s 
disease. Into persons with bronzed 
skin, a progressive anemia, low blood 
pressure, and diarrhea he forced the 
crystal solution. It worked wonders. 
On certain types of hemophilia—the 
bleeding disease that plagues some 
members of the Hapsburg and Roman- 
off families—the vitamin injection was 
equally efficacious. It seemed probable 
that Dr. Szent-Gyorgyi had stumbled, 
after ten years’ patient research, on a 
panacea for rare blood diseases. 

In all vitamin research there are six 
steps; (1) Discovery of foods which 
contain substances that will prevent 
certain diseases; (2) Isolation of a 
concentrated extract of the mysterious 
Substance; (3) Isolation of the sub- 
Stance in pure crystal form; (4) De- 
termination of chemical formulas; (5) 
Determination of the medical uses for 
the substance; (6) Commercial labora- 
tory synthesis. 

_ In all these processees the Hungar- 
jan researcher had had a hand. He 
Started his vitamin work ten years 
ago in Groningen, Holland. Noting that 
persons with mal-functioning adrenal 
glands “turned brown, like apples and 
bananas,” he decided to search adre- 
nals for his substance. He found these 
glands too expensive for extended ex- 
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periments and compromised by using 
vegetables. 

“IT was convinced,” he said, “that 
chemically there was no difference be- 
tween cabbages and kings. Cabbages 


being cheaper, I decided to work on | 


them.” He also examined oranges, 
lemons, limes, onions, and tomatoes. 
Results were discouraging. Wading 
through a whole vegetable and fruit 
market, he obtained only minute traces 
of the substance he was looking for. 

Stymied, he went back to his first 
love—the adrenals. With funds from 
the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation, he 
came to the United States to see what 
he could find in the adrenal glands of 
cattle in the Chicago stockyards. Af- 
ter a year’s work in which he used 
“literally tons” of cattle glands he 
collected a scant 24 grams of extract. 
Then he went back home to the paprika 
fields of his native Szeged, Hungary, 
where he decided to have a final fling 
at vegetables. As a last resort he 
wanted to try the Sweet peppers. 

His success waS unbelievable. The 
first day of the etraction process he 
got from the peppers half a pound of 
crude Vitamin C—generally called 
ascorbic acid. The new cheap source 
yields Vitamin C at a cost of 3 cents 
a gram. One gram alone will prevent 
scurvy in 5,000 persons for a year. 

While other scientists went on with 
the laboratory work of finding what it 
was, he started finding what might be 
done with it. Besides the straight med- 
ical applications of which he talked last 
week, the Hungarian researcher had 
many Vitamin C surmises. 

“There seems to be no cell life in 
higher organisms without ascorbic 
acid. We are beginning to realize 
that it is a fundamental substance. It 
is a curious fact that not all animals 
are dependent on it in their food. The 
only animals which seem to require it 
are guinea pigs and monkeys, both of 
them from the tropics. Cats, dogs, 
fowl, and other animals of our climate 
seem to be able to manufacture it them- 
selves. 

“Can it be that man’s inability to 
produce it shows he is of tropical ori- 
gin?” 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS: Big, Little 
Monkeys; Words, I. Q.s, Work 


Psychology is the grab-bag of sci- 
ence. To show what prizes they had 
pulled from its depths, 900 United 
States and Canadian psychologists last 
week marched into Columbia Univer- 
sity’s red-brick buildings that dot New 
York’s Morningside Heights. There 
they met for the forty-second annual 
convention of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. Some papers: 


GREAT AND SMALL APES: For several 
years Yale psychologists have studied 
40 chimpanzees to see how closely ape 
minds resemble the human mind. Last 
week’s Yale ape news told how five 
chimps had been matched against two 
children donated by university faculty 
members. The object was to see how 
rapidly apes and babies respond to 
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light, sound, and touch stimuli. Reac- 
tion time was carefully clocked. The 
professors found ,that in the tests the 
chimps were the babies’ mental equals. 

While Yale researchers studied great 
apes, Dr. A. H. Maslow at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin worked with small 
apes. He put fifteen pairs of monkeys 
in pens together for 30 twenty-minute 
periods. In almost every case one of 
the monkeys immediately asserted him- 
self and became boss of the pen. 

Some monkey statistics collected by 
Dr. Maslow: In 121 out of 125 cases 
the dominating monkey snatched and 
ate all food dropped in the pens; in 
265 out of 276 cases the ddminant 
monkey was a bully; in only 3 out o* 
418 cases did the boss monk try to 
avoid a fight; in 173 out of 203 cases he 
started the fight. 


Worps: After an exhaustive study 
of word sounds and meanings Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike of Columbia found 
information that should be valuable to 
advertising copy writers. Phonetics of 
a word have no bearing on its general 
popularity. Popularity depends on 
meaning alone. To prove his point he 
cited “quaint” as a word generally ac- 
cepted as pleasant. ‘Ain’t,” phonetical- 
ly similar, he said was considered un- 
pleasant. He found the following words 
the pleasantest: serene, madonna, har- 
mony, resolute; most unpleasant: belch, 
stink, wart. 


I. Q. Tests: Intelligence quotient 
tests sprang into favor during war- 
time when military men wanted a sim- 
ple, speedy method of appraising men- 


‘| tal capacity of men drafted into serv- 


lice. Since then I1.Q.s have become 
| popular with prison wardens, employ- 
ers, and pedagogues. A robust slap at 
their value was delivered at the con- 
vention by Dr. David Wechsler of the 
city-supported Bellevue Psychiatric 
Hospital in New York. Such tests, he 
said, constitute a kind of cart-before- 
the-horse procedure to “identify a men- 
tal deficiency with a lack of intellec- 
tual ability.” For proof he pointed out 
that 40 per cent of all Negroes, per- 
fectly able to fit into the social struc- 
ture, are rated mental defectives by 
accepted tests. 


Work: At the University of Ken- 
tucky Dr. M. M. White studied 48 stu- 
dents’ reactions to “hard” and “easy” 
tasks. Dividing his students into two 
groups, Dr. White gave them the same 
prose passage to study. To one group 
he said it would be hard, to the ‘other 
that it was easy. Those who were told 
it was difficult learned their lesson best. 


CHILDREN: To find what effect mo- 
tion pictures had on children Dr. Vernon 
Jones of Clark University gave New 
Haven, Conn., poor youngsters free 
tickets, then made them pay him with 
information. 

Moral attitudes, Dr. Jones found, 
were definitely affected. The bad effects 
lasted longer than the good. After see- 
ing Abraham Lincoln all the children 
thought him a great man and wanted 
to pattern their lives after him. Six 
months later they had forgotten their 
lesson. 
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EDUCATION 


SCHOOL DAYS: A Term Begins; 
Hair Pulled; Eyes Blackened 








Mary Caslon has a lamb that knows 
its nursery rhymes. Naturally it fo}- 
lowed her when she returned to schoo] 
in Arlington, N. J., last week. 

Across the Delaware River in Penn- 
sylvania things were not so idyllic. 
When the schoolbells rang at Old 
Forge, a borough of Scranton, parents, 
teachers, and pupils went into the 
third round of a year-long fight. 

Last October teachers who had not 
been paid for six months lost their 
patience and refused to open schools 
until they got part of their salary. A 
mediator from the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction soothingly persuaded 
them to return to their duties. 

School board directors, however, re- 
membered the incident and harbored a 
grudge. Last July, the board dismissed 
29 teachers who led the strike. 
“Economy” was the reason. But the 
board hired other teachers. 

Ever since the teachers’ association 
has tried to get the ousted instructors 
reinstated. Some members of the school 
board appeared sympathetic, but the 
majority still thought the fired peda- 
gogues merely got their deserts. 

Last week trouble came back to 
school with a vengeance. Teachers and 
pupils met not to study but to fight. 
Striking teachers and their sympathiz- 
ers opposed teachers and parents who 
sided with the school board. 

They started to give vent to their 
irritation by hurling strong words at 
one another. Soon they forsook these 
airy weapons for more solid ones— 
pulling hair and pommeling with fists. 

By the time police swooped down on 
2,000 persons and scattered them, each 
side had its quota of scalps and black 
eyes. Later Sheriff George T. Williams 
issued a proclamation forbidding more 
than three persons to congregate at 
one point on streets. 

Superintendent B. T. Harris claimed 
60 per cent of the teachers reported 
for duty; the teachers’ association re- 
torted that only nine of its members 
showed up. Angered that parents had 
allowed 3,400 pupils to remain out of 
school to show sympathy for the teach- 
ers, the school board ordered mothers 
and fathers to enroll their children at 
once. 

Meanwhile both sides claimed vic- 
tory. The school board proudly dis- 
played a telegram from Dr. James N. 
Rule, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, commending the board’s 
“firm stand” against the insurgents. 

Joseph Connor, president of the 
teachers’ association, warned the school 
board that it would be “responsible” if 
the State should withhold appropria- 
tions. “They should never have dis- 
missed any teachers at all,” he said. To 
the Taxpayers’ Association he was 
grateful for help. “The attitude of the 
children and taxpayers is most encour- 
aging. With your support the teachers 
are bound to be victorious.” 
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BOOKS 





OLD NEW ENGLAND: Goings-on 


Of Frenchmen and Puritans 


THE COLD JOURNEY. By Grace Zaring Stone. 
336 pages? 84,000 words. Morrow, New 
York. $2.50. 


Grace Zaring Stone, wife of a United 
States naval officer, has absorbed local 
color in three continents. She has done 
novels of modern life in America, con- 
vents in Spain, and revolution in China. 
Her latest, written after a sojourn in 
New England, describes the bloody but 
polite French and Indian wars which 
disturbed that cothtry two centuries 
ago. 

ot tells much that actually happened 

to the citizens of Deerfield, Mass., now 
a quiet, shady Connecticut Valley town 
to which tourists flock to see old 
houses. In 1704 a French Captain, 
Hertel de Rouville, swept down from 
Canada with his redskinned allies, 
killed 49 persons, and started north 
with 111 prisoners held for ransom. 
For fictional purposes Mrs. Stone calls 
the town Redfield, and the principal 
prisoner Mr. Chapman—in real life the 
Rev. John Williams. The French leader 
retains his real name, and the narrative 
follows the records which Mrs. Stone 
dug out of local libraries. 

The book is less an adventure story 
than a psychological study of the effect 
on the captives of “The Cold Journey” 
northward. Some of them are mur- 
dered; some fall through the ice as they 
cross a river; others are finally ran- 
somed. Surprisingly, most of the 
Puritan survivors succumb to the 
charms of their captors. One man 
marries a squaw (to save his skin). 
A girl enters a Catholic convent in 
Quebec. A vain housewife, thinking 
her husband dead, has an affair with a 
young French officer. 

The most striking change occurs in 
the attitude of the preacher, Mr. Chap- 
man. He hated Catholicism with all 
the fervor of an eighteenth-century 
Puritan. Yet when the Catholic- 
French raiders killed his wife and 
daughter and drove his son into the 
wilderness to live with the Indians, the 
old Puritan was willing to listen to a 
Jesuit missionary, who taught him tol- 
erance and philosophy. 

Mrs. Stone, now in her late 30s, is 
tall, slender, and lively. She studies 
her subjects before writing about them. 
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A convent education in New York and 
Europe furnished materials for her 
first book, “The Heaven and Earth of 
Dona Helena.’”’ When her husband, Lt. 
Comdr. Ellis S. Stone, was stationed 
at Shanghai she published “The Bitter 
Tea of General Yen.” 

Two years ago Lieutenant Command- 
er Stone was sent to Newport, R. I. 
His wife’s researches in the library 
there and in the museum at Deerfield 
brought forth “The Cold Journey.” 


CRITICISM: Frank Kent Speaks 
His Mind on New Deal Policy 


WITHOUT GLOVES. By Frank R. Kent. 306 
pages, 71,000 words: Morrow, New York. 
$2.50. 


Frank R. Kent, vice president and 
star political writer of The Baltimore 
Sun, has had his ear to the Washing- 
ton ground for 26 years. On Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s inauguration day in 
March, 1933, Mr. Kent heard the first of 
a series of explosions. Ever since, in 
his daily column, “The Great Game 
of Politics,” he has tried to analyze 
their origin and recurrence. This book 
is a selection from those analyses. 

They have a bitter tang. Despite 
Democratic leanings, Mr. Kent is 
alarmed by many New Deal phases. In 
his opinion the New Deal presents the 
terrors of inflation, breathless legis- 
lation, outrages against the Constitu- 
tion and the doctrine of States’ Rights, 
and political appointees masquerading 
as dis-interested advisers. 


In a prophetic postscript he weighs 
the administration’s present chances. 
He makes allowance for the enthusiasm 
which put it in power. He takes ac- 
count of the votes the administration 
presumably will get from the thousands 
who have received relief did. But he 
notes “a hint of disintegration in the 
air,” emanating from those citizens who 
feel as he does about extravagant ex- 
periments. 


“How far this will go,” he says, “will 
be known when the election returns are 
in on Nov. 6—and not before.” 


The book’s title, “Without Gloves,” 
was appropriately chosen. Mr. Kent 
swings a bared fist at many New Deal- 
ers, the administration’s personal 
friends, and “soft money politicians.” 
Rexford Guy Tugwell gets the most 
body blows. Mr. Tugwell has “all the 
sincerity of the well-known China egg,” 
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THE MYSTERY MARKET 





STOCK 
THE A 
SCREAMS. By 
Todd Downing. 311 
bages, 57,000 words. 
Crime Club, Gar- 
den City, N. ¥ 


THE TEA TRAY 
MURDERS. By 
Christopher Bush. 
289 pages, 60,000 
re Morrow, N. 


OPEN 


T Madame Fournier’s 


Siamese cat yowls 
and theefirst strange 
death occurs in 
Taxco’s American 


* colony. 


A master in an 
English boarding 
school clutches an 
old book, writhes 
on the floor, and 
dies. 


Clay Calthorpe walks 
off a trolley with 
the wrong bag. The 
one he gets con- 
tains a skull. 


HIGH 


Disease, death, and 
Mexican  uncanni- 
ness thoroughly con- 
fuse reader and Hugh 
Rennert of the Treas- 
ury Department. 


When another mas- 
ter shows up in the 
bushes with his 
head bashed in, all 
theories must be re- 
cast. 


Numerous clues sat- 
isfy the reader as 
being the solution. 
The nigger in the 
woodpile is never 
suspected. 


LOW 


Rennert’s elaborate 
mental _ soliloquies 
are far too frequent 
and_ inconsequen- 
tial to interest the 
reader. 


Good talk, little 
action, and too ob- 
vious false scents 
make detection seem 
leisurely. 


Friends, loved ones, 
villains, all become 
too conveniently in- 
volved through a 
build-up of coinci- 
dences. 


CLOSE 


As the Americans 
leave for home, Ren- 
nert proves that the 
supernatural has a 
not too horrible ex- 
planation. 


Ludovic Travers, un- 
perturbed as usual, 
spots the criminal 
and gives Scotland 
Yard a problem. 


In an unlit Chicago 
park, Calthorpe has 
a long talk with a 
man who turns out 
to be four other 
people. 
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says Mr. Kent. “His home is in the 
clouds.” 

Mr. Kent is 58, gray-haired, and a 
great conversationalist though he dis- 
likes making speeches. He is part and 
parcel of The Baltimore Sun. Third of 
a family line of Baltimore newspaper 
men, he left Johns Hopkins University 
after one year for The Sun’s city room. 
First he worked as a local political re- 
porter, then as Washington correspond- 
ent. In 1911 he became managing edi- 
tor, in 1921 vice president. 

Gov. Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland, 
Bernard Baruch, and Alfred E. Smith 
are among Mr. Kent’s close friends. He 
knows most of the members of Con- 
gress and visits Washington every day 
Congress is in session to talk with 
them. Many of his articles are quoted 
on the floor of the Senate—in the last 
session usually by Republicans. 

He is considered an authority on 
practical politics. On this subject he 
has delivered radio talks, written maga- 
zine articles and four books, and given 
a course at Johns Hopkins. 

Though he writes impartially he has 
always voted the Democratic ticket. 
After casting his ballot for Al Smith in 
1928, he favored many of Herbert 
Hoover’s policies. Toward the New 
Deal he has consistently been skep- 
tical—most of the time hostile. 


HE-MAN: Story of a Vigorous 
Drinker, Lover, and Fighter 


GOODBYE TO THE PAST. By W. R. Burnett. 
306 pages, 67,000 words. Harpers, New 
York. $2.50. 


“I select simple types; types not un- 
duly influenced by thoughts,” Mr. Bur- 
nett has said of his approach to fiction. 
He has described criminals, boxers, and 
dog-racers. His latest hero is a blus- 
tering but very human Ohio adven- 
turer. 

Bill Meadows began his career as a 
young Civil War soldier and never for- 
got the terrifying rebel yell of his ene- 
mies, J. E. B. Stuart’s Confederate cav- 
alry. As a prospector in Arizona, he 
fought Indians and bandits, and “struck 
it rich.” After moving back to home 
territory in Ohio, he married and set 
up a steel foundry. He grew rich and 
stayed robust in spite of his effete rela- 
tives. His wife was beautiful but too 
genteel, his son soft, his grandson even 
softer. 

Mr. Burnett has Meadows die on 
page 40, in accordance with the pre- 
cept of a Scandinavian sage quoted on 
the title page: “Life can only be under- 
stood backward; but it must be lived 
forward.” 

The book goes at full speed in re- 
verse. Best are the scenes in the Far 
West, Bill’s brief scandalous love af- 
fair at the age of 45 with a New Or- 
leans beauty, and the “hellion’s’” de- 
feat at the hands of the younger men 
in his foundry when they thought he 
was too old to rule the roost any long- 
er. Through every scene of the drama 
tramps Bill’s stanch, lusty figure. He 
loves his women, horses, loud talk, and 
straight liquor. 

William R. Burnett, who has writ- 
ten seven novels about he-men, is one 
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himself. He is built like a Mack truck. 
He has taken a hand at football and 
boxing. In his gentler moments he tries 
race-track betting and composing mu- 
sic. Literary success came easy to him 
after he had practiced it for some years 
without seeking a publisher. In 1927 
he listened carefully to the jargon of 
the Chicago underworld. Then he wrote 
a book about gangsters called “Little 
Cesar.” The Literary Guild took it as 
a monthly selection. His second, ‘Iron 
Man,” was chosen by the Book of the 
Month Club. 

He digests his stories slowly but 
writes them fast. Once started, he 
needs only from two to seven weeks to 
hack them out on his typewriter. To 
keep going at such tension, he swallows 
oceans of coffee. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Arid Soil, 


Communism, Scotland, Murder 


NOW IN NOVEMBER. By Josephine Johnson. 
231 pages, 53,000 words. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. $2. 

Story of a Midwest farm family in 
the drought as told by Marget, one of 
three very unusual daughters. A mort- 
gage, taxes, a milk strike, and the 
everlasting heat. pave the way for 
catastrophe. A fire and two deaths 
complete it. The author is a 24-year- 
old girl from a Missouri farm who says 
she wanted to write “poetry with its 
feet on the ground.”’ She has succeeded 
in producing a moving and highly sen- 
sitive first novel. 


THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN CAPITAL- 
ISM. By Lewis Corey. 574 pages, 140,000 
words. Index, Appendix. Covici, Friede, 
New York. $4. 


A student of economics and commu- 
nism argues at great length, as did 
Karl Marx 67 years ago, that the capi- 
talistic show is on its last legs. The 
most radical New Dealers, he believes, 
are merely trying to stem the tide of 
communism. An instructive, clear, but 
weighty tome from the extreme left. 


HIGHLAND TWIGHLIGHT. By Ishbel Ross. 
302 pages, 79,000 words. Harpers, New 
York. $2. 

Ishbel Ross, star crime reporter for 
The New York Herald Tribune, uses 
her native country, Scotland, as the 
background for a dramatic but soberly 
written novel. 


BRASSBOUND. By Mary Bickel. 311 pages, 
67,000 words. Coward, McCann, New York. 
$2. 


During the trial of Linda Stuart for 
murder of her rich fiance, the reader 
learns all about her long engagement, 
one man’s treachery, and another’s 
love. A good melodramatic story han- 
dled in undistinguished style. 


THESE HURRYING YEARS. By Gerald Heard. 
356 pages, 74,000 words. Index. Oxford 
University Press, New York. $3. 


“A stop-press report of the greatest 
social earthquake which has ever shak- 
en mankind,” is what Mr. Heard calls 
his survey of world history since 1900. 
The author, a Briton, writes and gives 
radio talks on scientific discoveries. In 
this book he skips lightly but intel- 
ligently over all phases of life in the 
new age. 
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BARGAIN: To a Hudson’s Bay Co, 
trading post in the Arctic mushed gq 
romantic Eskimo. He handed over a 
torn catalogue page showing a beauti- 
ful model wearing a dress marked $25, 
Then he handed over a $25 fox pelt and 
said: “Send me this woman. I want to 
make her my wife.” 

QUESTION: A week after Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y., authorities made Mrs, 
John Jankowski take $10,000 out of her 
petticoat pocket and put it in the bank, 
they found her in tears. “Don’t cry; 
your money is safe,” they said. “It’s 
not the same as carrying it with you,” 
she sobbed, “and anyway, I’ve been cry- 
ing all week, so why should I stop 
now ?” 


Myopic: A fisherman who preceded 
Howard Anders at a Jacksonville, IIl., 
lake, dropped his pince-nez in the wa- 
ter. Anders hooked a fish. The fish 
was wearing the glasses. 

BounD: Little Henri Guyot fell into 
his father’s whirling wheat-binder at 
Chalons-Sur-Marne, France. He came 
out uninjured, but neatly bound in a 
bundle. 


UnKNOWN: John D. -Rockefeller Jr. 
gave stranded young -Irving- Perry a 
train ticket home to —St.- Louis from 
Keyenta, Ariz. Asked if he knew who 
Mr. Rockefeller was, Irving. said: “I 
never heard of him before, but I guess 
he must be in some good business.” 

DERN!: The crew. stood anxiously by 
to give Secretary of War Dern his cus- 
tomary nineteen-gun salute on his ar- 
rival at Raritan (N. J.) Arsenal.. A big 
car rolled into the grounds.. The crew 
banged away. After the eighth gun 
they learned they were saluting Lewis 
Nixon, a civilian friend calling on Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

UncLE: A son born to 64-year-old 
Anna Cieslikowa at Bialystok, Poland, 
is 45 years younger. than his oldest sis- 
ter and is uncle of a man 27 years 
his senior. 


Feast: -Hungry monkeys at _ the 
Staten Island, N. Y., zoo ate 21 eggs 
they: found in a sandpile. They were 
blacksnake eggs the zoo was hatching. 
A neighboring nest of king snake eggs 
was placed under heavy guard. 














FALSE TEETH frcsiyc 
BRUSHING 
A leading dentist has discovered a remarkable prod- 
uct for cleansing false teeth, plates, removable 
bridges, without brushing. Daily _ use removes 
scummy, germ-infected mucin—also coffee, fruit, 
food and tobacco stains. Daily use removes tart- 
tar and prevents future formations and_ stains. 
Keeps dentures like new, mouth cool, refreshed. 
Absolutely safe. Highest professional endorse- 
ment. At drug stores 30¢ or 60¢ or order direct, 
using coupon below. Free sample on request. 


STERA-KLEEN, 76 Atherton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send C.0.D. one 30c 0 or one 1) 60c package of 
DR. SHERWIN’S STERA-KLEEN. Or send mea free sample 0 


(Paste c upon on penny postear idf you wish) 
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© errmes happens somewhere—wires hum, teletypes click— 
flashes lengthen into bulletins, stories follow, bringing latest news 
to News-WEEK’s editorial office. 


More than 3,000 reporters of a great news service combine their 
efforts to get special news for NEws-WEEK, seconds after it happens. 
Roaring presses feed NrEws-WEEK to crack trains; completing the 
fastest publishing schedule of any news-magazine. 


That is how News-WEEK presents later news earlier. That is why 
News-WEEK can shed new light on the news. 


Speed, accuracy and perspective are important to people of affairs— 
a good reason why increasing thousands of them prefer NEws-W EEK 
and read it avidly—-why Nrews-WEEK advertising is sales effective. 





YOUR ADVERTISING 1S NEWS—PUT IT IN NEWS-WEEK 








A GIFT TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 


THE SHORT STORIES OF 


H. G. WELLS 


IN ONE BIG VOLUME 


HERE in ONE volume are 63 of the most thrilling masterpieces of imaginative fiction 
written in our times. Here are stories so amazingly fantastic and dramatic that they 
rival and excel the best work of Jules Verne, Edgar Allan Poe and Guy de Maupassant. In 
this volume you will find, complete, that astounding romance “The Time Machine,” which 
brought H. G. Wells international fame. Included also is “The Empire of the Ants” which 
startlingly foretells that day in the future when ants may rule the world as man rules it to- 
day. In “The Star” you read what happens when an approaching planet dooms the earth and 
its inhabitants to destruction. Pathos, humor, mystery, romance, adventure, love—not a sin- 
gle human emotion is missing from Wells’ stories. The volume is a whole library of absorb- 


ing entertainment in itself. 


63 STORIES 


The Time Machine 

The Empire of the Ants 

A Vision of Judgment 

The Land Ironclads 

The Beautiful Suit 

The Door in the Wall 

The Pearl of Love 

The Country of the Blind 

The Stolen Bacillus 

The Flowering of the 
Strange Orchid 

In the Avu Observatory 

The Triumph of the 
Taxidermist 

A Deal in Ostriches 

Through a Window 

The Temptation of 
Harringay 

The Flying Man 

The Diamond Maker 
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Aepyornis Island 

The Remarkable Case of 
Davidson's Eyes 

The Lord of the Dynamos 

The Hammerpond Park 
Burglary 

The Moth 

The Treasure in the Forest 

The Plattner Story 

The Argonauts of the Air 

The Story of the Late Mr. 
Elvesham 

In the Abyss 

The Apple 

Under the Knife 

The Sea Raiders 

Pofieds and the Porroh 

n 
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PAGES—6 VOLUMES 


The Cone 

The Purple Pileus 

The Jilting of Jane 

In the Modern Vein 

A Catastrophe 

The Lost Inheritance 

The Sad Story of a Dra- 
matic Critic 

A Slip Under the Micro- 
scope 

The Reconciliation 

My First Aeroplane 

Little Mother Up the 
Morderburg 

The Story of the Last 


rump 
The Grisly Folk 
The Crystal Egg 
The Star 


IN ONE 


The Story of the Stone Age 
& feu of the Days to 


ome 

The Man Who Could Work 
Miracles 

Filmer 

The Magic Shop 

The Valley of the Spiders 

The Truth About Pyecraft 

Mr. Skelmersdale in 
Fairyland 

The Inexperienced Ghost 

Jimmy Goggles the God 

The New Accelerator 

Mr. Ledbetter’s Vacation 

The Stolen Body 

Mr. Brisher’s Treasure 

Miss Winchelsea’s Heart 

A Dream of Armageddon 


Price of the regular retail edition is $5.00. This beautiful Guild Edition given absolutely 


free to new members of the Literary Guild. 


WHAT GUILD MEMBERSHIP MEANS 


In the first place, 


Guild Membership is free. 


It costs nothing to join. 


And there are no dues or charges of any kind. 

The advantages of membership are numerous. The Guild provides the 
most complete, economical, and convenient book service in the country. 
The famous Editorial Board selects each month the outstanding new book 
just published. If you want the Guild selection for the month, it is sent 
to you on approval. You may return it in five days, or you may keep it 
and pay only $2.00 (plus a few cents carrying charges) for it regardless 
of the retail price. (The regular retail prices of Guild selections range 
from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not want to examine the Guild selection 
for the month, then you may take your choice from twenty other out- 
standing books recommended by the Editors, or you may have any other 
book in print at the publisher’s prices. 


Mail This Coupon Today 
FREE—SHORT STORIES OF H. G. WELLS 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. NW, 

55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Enroll me without charge as a member of The Literary Guild of America 
and send me the Member's Handbook. I am tu receive free each month the 
Guild magazine Wings and all other membership privileges for one year. 
| agree to purchase at least four books of my choice through the Literary 
Guild during the year and you guarantee to protect me against any in- 
crease in price of Guild selections during this time. 

In consideration of this agreement you will send me at once, FREE, a 
copy of Short Stories of H. G. Wells. 


Name 


City State 

‘Subse riptions from Minors Must Have Parents’ Signature 
This offer restricted to persons living in the United States. If you reside 
elsewhere write_for information. Canadian inquiries should be addressed 
to McAinsh & Co., 388 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


no saceeaeneeeeeneeseenceseouscaseesacecun 


However, if you do not want any book that month, you are not obligated 
to take any. You may buy as few as four books during the year to enjoy 
all advantages of membership. 


Monthly Literary Magazine “WINGS” is FREE 


During the year you will receive without charge 12 issues of “WINGS,” 
a sparkling illustrated magazine with news of books and authors. In t! his 
magazine descriptions are given of the Guild’s current book selections 
and recommendations. It is invaluable to everyone who wants to keep 
up-to-date on the new books. 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly at this 
time, is the saving in cost of books. Guild savings are not merely frac- 
tional savings. When you can get a $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 book for only 
$2.00, you can see at once that your book bills can be cut in half, and 
that you can afford to buy more books this way than under any other plan. 


Subscribe Now—Send No Money 


The special features of Guild membership guarantce you greater econon)) 
convenience, and satisfaction than any other method of book buyi! 
Remember ; members buy only the books they want and they may acce)) 
as few as four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you send 
the coupon. Our present special offer gives you the big volume 
Short Stories of H. G. Wells, absolutely free. This book will come to you 
at once, together with the Member’s Handbook giving full information 
about the Guild Service and special savings. 





Editorial Board: Carl Van Doren, Burton Rascoe, 
Julia Peterkin, Joseph Wood Krutch 

















